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Japan Today—I. . . + « HAMILTON HOLT 
Wrecked (Poem) . . . ‘ JOSEPHINE E. TOAL 
A Crisis in the Socialist Party WILLIAM ENGLISH WALLING 
Farming by Mail . . . . « +». ++ ##WALTER S. BALL 
Justin McCarthy . . . . .«. «+. +». + =S¥YDNEY BROOKS 
Housekeeping inthe Future . . . . S. C. GILFILLAN 
A Caryatid to a Telamon (Poem) MARGARET ROOT GARVIN 
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EDITORIALS:—Restriction of Immigration—Princeton and Progress— Unrooted 
Humanity—President Hibben—The Situation in the Two Parties— 
President Taft and the Catholic Church—To Lengthen the Presidential 
Term—Investigating the Disaster—Y. M. C. A. Theology—The Home 
Rule Bill—Other Topics 
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BOOK REVIEWS:—Biok’s History of the Netherlands—The Early Literary 
Career of Robert Browning—Lilian Whiting on the Brownings—Ballads 
of a Cheechako—Literary Notes 


SURVEY OF THE WORLD:—National Politics—Congress—Labor Disputes— 
Floods—Central and South America—Mexico—Mr. Bryce and Canadian 
Reciprocity—T he ‘‘Titanic” Case in England—The Home Rule Bili— 
British Labor— Germany—Spain and Portugal—The Turks and the 
Italians—Is China a Volcano? 
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FINANCE AND INSURANCE: —New York’s Bond Sale—May Crop Report 
--A Notable Concession 























How Can I Regain Nerve Health ? 


Prof. C. A. Ewald, 
Of Berlin University, Doctor 
honoris causa University of 
Maryland, stutes in his cuntri- 
bution on ““Typhus Abdomina- 


“IT can say that I have 
used Sanatogen in a great 
number of cases (that is, 
in those disturbances of 
metabolism which were 
mainly of a nervous or 
neurasthenic origin), and 
have obtained excellent 
results.”’ 


John Burroughs, 
The distinguished naturalist and 
author, writes: 
“T am sure I have been 
greatly benefited by Sana- 


togen. My sleep is fifty 
per cent. better than it 
Was one year ago, and my 


mind and strength are 
much improved.’’ 


His Grace, the Most Rev- 
erend Archbishop of Bem- 
bay. writes: 

“I use Sanatogen every 
now and then, under m 
doctor's advice, and al- 
ways derive great benefit 
from it.”’ 


The Right Honorable Sir 
John Gorst, 
The eminent Statesman an«! for- 
mer member of the Br.tish 
Cabinet, writes: 
that he ‘“‘wishes to say he 
has long been acquainted 
with the great merits of 
Sanatogen—has taken it 


with excellent results, and 
when necessary will cer- 
tainly take it again. It 


was also used by a daugh- 
ter of his with great bene- 
_” ° 



































































I | OW many men and women have put just 

this question to themselves—when they 

are clutching at every straw trying to 

ward off the dismal ‘consequences of over- 
work, worry or illness! 


Under the stress of present-day life—our nerves feel the 
strain first—a strain that announces as plainly as speech 
that nerve energy is sapped. And when this happens— 
when nerves are on the ragged edge—their health becomes 
seriously impaired. 


Normally your nerves are masters of themselves—won- 
derfully efficient agents of health—renewing lost energy by 
selecting the food they require. But when exhaustion 
creeps on, they are too often reduced to actual food need— 
a need that must be promptly met with a 
food answer. 


The function of SANATOGEN in nerve- 
exhaustion is definite. It supplies energy that 
is easily and naturally converted into nerve- 
vigor—the nourishment hungry nerves require 
—and must have. The scientific combination 
pe of glycero-phosphate and purest albumen af- 

fords the maximum of ideal nerve food—food 

} that is easily absorbed by the stomach—and 

then transmitted to the nerve cells in the form 
of invigorating and revitalizing energy. 











Sanatogen is recognized—and endorsed— 
by fifteen thousand physicians as a genuine 
reconstructive force in nervous exhaustion. 
The lead of this multitude of scientific men— 
and the many famous men and women who 
have received lasting benefits from Sanatogen 
— must instill confidence in you — confidence 
that should make it natural for you to follow 
their lead—the lead of experience. 


This Remarkable Book FREE 


We ask you earnestly to get acquainted with 
Sanatogen. Investigate our claims first if you 
like and we are only too glad to have you do 
so. Ask your doctor about it, and in any case 
write us for our book, ‘‘Our Nerves of Tomor- 
row,” written in an absorbingly interesting 
style, beautifully illustrated and containing facts 
and information of vital interest to you. This 
book also contains evidence of the value of Sana- 
togen which is as remarkable as it is conclusive. 


Sanatogen is sold in three sizes, $1.00, 
$1.90, $3.60. 


Get Sanatogen from your druggist—if not ob- 
tainable fram him, sent upon receipt of price. 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO. 
26-R Irving Place New York 
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Important New Books on Public Affairs 

















** Read by every thoughtful person in America.’’ Third Edition 


THE NEW DEMOCRACY 


By Walter E. Weyl, Ph. D. 
Political and Economic Tendencies in the United States 


“The best and most comprehensive survey of the general social and political status and prospects that 
has been published of late years.”"—The Pittsburg Post. 


“A strong analysis of the whole subject. It will be. read widely and will exercise a large influence.”— 
The Evening Mail. 


“Dr. Weyl has read the modern writing on the wall and interprets it to us more clearly than has yet 
been done.”—New York Globe. 


“A thoughtful volume—a big synthesis of the whole social problem in this country. A keen survey.”— 
Chicago Evening Post. 


“A searching and suggestive study of American life. . . . A book to make people think.”—Newark 
Evening News. 

“A complete and circumstantial statement of the whole case. . + QOur social and economic unrest 
is not to lead to a war of classes, but to a ‘national readjustment.’ ”"—New York Tribune. 


pe meee. scathing and absolutely fearless arraignment of things that ought not to be in a republic, 
and of tendencies that no democracy ought to tolerate.”—Bostcen Herald. 


Cloth, $2.00 net: postpaid, $2.12 


The Wisconsin Idea. By CHARLES McCARTHY. 


Explains State regulations of railroads, public utilities, the referendum, the recall, primaries, ete., as 
identified with the famous “Wisconsin” development. 

“A great feat, which deserves the careful study of every true reformer.”—Chicago Record-Herald, 
Cloth, $1.50 net; postpaid $1.62 


Socialism as It Is. By W. ENGLISH WALLING. 
A Survey of the World-Wide Revolutionary Movement. 


“Not mere theories, but the actual material of present-day politics. Intelligently interprets Socialism 
today and its aim.”—N. Y, Globe. Cloth, $2.00 net; postraid, $2.13 











Social Forces in American History. By A. M. SIMONS. 


“A stimulating discussion and an interesting interpretation of a number of important events. 
A pleasant and rather unusual find.”—Chicago Inter Ocean. 


“A very convincing and instructive work. . . . Will well repay the serious reader’s most serious 
attention.” —Boston Herald, Cloth, $1.50 net; postpaid, $1.62 


Old Age Dependency in the United States. By LEE WELLING SQUIER. 


A complete survey of the pension movement. 





a pioneer essay in a field of social economics presenting much varied and suggestive economic informa- 
tion.”—Phila. North American, Cloth, $1.50:net; Postpaid, $1.62 


A New Conscience and an Ancient Evil. By JANE ADDAMS. 


“As an educational weapon, incalculably valuable. A torch with which every thinking citizen should be 





armed for a crusade against the dark-covered evil at which it is aimed.’ ‘he Continent. 
“Carries conviction in the simplicity, the calmness, the circumstantiality of its style, a book which 
will have its effect."—N. Y. Evening Mail. Cloth, $1.00 net; postpaid, $1.10 





Women and Social Progress. By SCOTT NEARING. 
Ai: interesting discussion of the biologic, domestic and social possibilities of American women. 
Ready shortly 











“or THE MACMILLAN COMPANY “w.c'yot"* 
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50 courses of study in common school and 
high school branches, in business, 
and ph Our diph honored 


are 
fn 25 universities, colleges and state normals, 





SUCCESSFULLY 


AT HOME freee eee 


633-643 Wabash Ave. 





Colgate University 


ELMER BURRITT BRYAN, LL.D., President 


Ninety-fourth year opens September 19, 1912. 
Standards High. Expenses Moderate. Address 


Professor M. S. READ, Secretary of the College 





OHIO 





MASSACHUSETTS 








MAKE THE FARM PAY 


Complete Home Study Courses in Agriculture, Hor- 
tieulture, Floriculture, Landscape Gardening, Fores- 
try, Poultry Culture and Veterinary Science under 
Prof. Brooks of the Mass. Agricultural College. | rof. 
Craig of Cornell University and other eminent 
Over one hundred Hume Study 
professors in leading colleges. 
250 page Cataiog free. Write to-day 

THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 134, - - - Springfield, Mass. 


Courses under able 


Prof. Brooks 








The WESTERN COLLEGE 
for WOMEN OXFORD. OHIO 


FOUNDED i853 
RANKED WITH LEADING EASTERN COLLEGES 

A center of stimulating life for thoughtful students. Comprehensive curri- 
culum ; defin te religious influence. 350 beautiful acres; campus, farm, garden. 
Music and Art Departments of specia! brilliance. Domestic Science. Outdoor 
Athletics: Gy i Th dt on request. Address Bux I. 


Joha Grant Newman, A.M.,0.0., Prest. Mary A, Sawyer, A.M., Litt.D., Bean 
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New Jersey, Morristown 


MORRISTOWN SCHOOL 


Cottece Preparatory Boarpinc ScHOOL For Boys. 
Small classes. Individual attention. 





NEW YORE 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


of Teachers College, Columbia University. 
For Boys and Girls. All grades. Physical Education Build- 
ing open on Saturday. New athletic field. Afternoon 
study-hours. Opens Sept. 23rd. Circulars. Address 
Samuel T. Dutton, Supt., Broadway and 120th Street, N. Y. 








THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Trains for the present day ministry. No doctrinal tests. 
Beneficiary and scholarship funds. Fellowship for study 
abroad yielding $810 awarded annually to a = 
raduate. lectureships. For catalogue, address 
brarian, Meadville Theological School, Meadville, Pa. 








TEACHERS AGENCY 





Verbeck Hall Saint John’s School 
Saint John’s Summer Cavalry School 


MANLIUS SCHOOLS 


MANLIUS, N. Y. 
DD “distinguish by the War Department as 


“Distinguished Institution, 1904-’05-’06-’07- 

’08-’o9-'10-"11,” this being the highest 
honor paid by U.S. Government. Most success- 
ful application of military principle to prepara- 
tion for college or business, because this high 
grade of military work is attractive and thor- 
oughly stimulates and produces results in honor 
system, building of character and habits of 
study not attained in such degree by most mili- 
tary or civilian schools. 


WM. VERBECK, President 

















THE TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


of Boston, 120 Boylston St. Recommends Teachers, Tutors 
and Private Schools. Correspondence Invited. Telephone. 





FRANK HENRY RICE 


AUTHORS’ AGENT 
50 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 
Terms, 10 Per Cent 
I Do Not Edit or Revise MS. 


No Reading Fee 





PROTECT YOUR BOOKS! 

Have them bound as good—or better than new. I do the 
most skillful bookbinding in the country at the same prices 
whieh you pay for ordinary work. Write for my iuterest- 
ing Photo-folder on the subject. 

F. KUSTER, Bookbinder, 316 Lafayette St., New York. 
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FOR SALE Famous Shenandoah Valley, suburbs Staunton 
CHILTON HALL Va. Handsome brick house, modern 
conveniences, large grounds and ve- 
randas. On National Highway, N. Y. to Atlanta. Ex- 
ceptional climate. Address Chilton Hall, Staunton, Va. 


IN LITCHFIELD HILLS 
SHARON Attractive Cottages for 
the Seminar, 
Address BAKER & KIRBY. ° Sharon, Conn 


For Sale—A Farm or Summer Resort 


situated on a peninsula in Lake Champlain, in the town 
of Ferrisburgh, \'t. Fine large stone house; seventy-seven 
acres of meadow and wood land and orchard. Good barns 
for grain and cattle; private dock; nice harbor. A truly 
ideal lake shore home. 


Rev. P. A. CAMPEAU, Shelburne, Vt. 


FARMS AND COUNTRY HOMES 2,,centra, New 

Jersey; sale and 

rent; 25 to 56 miles of N. Y. City. Many for trucking, 

some fruit farms, several with stock and tools. Others 

offered very low to close estates. My May, 1912, Farm 
AUL F. WILLI 











List on est. A 
National Bank Building, New Brunswick, N, J. 





SUMMER CAMPS 


CAMP FAIRWEATHER, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
FOR GIRLS. 

On Lake, Mountainous Country; 65 Acres. Open Air Sleep- 
ing. All Land and Water Sports. Nature Study, Domestic 
Science and Domestic Art. Recreation Hall for inclement 
weather. Trained Councilors. Number limited. Illustrated 
Booklet. MATILDA FAIRWEATHER, 

141 Greene Street, New Haven, Conn. 


MOOSEHEAD LAKE, Maine 


PINE TREE CAMP Registered guides, ron A automobile 
FOR BOYS touring, woodcraft, mountain climb- 
ing, fishing, boating, tutoring, music, 

Special rates for 1912 Charles E. Hicks, A. B., Sec., Sangerviile, Maine 


CAMP CHAMPLAIN, Mallett’s Bay, Vermont 
Fer hago ntpantey cone, Hie. Splendid) any maton & chetteved bay on T-sihe 
Champlain, 8 miles from Burlington. water sports. Motor boat 
mika "Vier te taped of Beraclcy ‘Senet. New Vert: “Pooae 
connedtion. naaress |. Clack Read, Berkeley School, 


CAMP ALGONQUIN 


ASQUAM LAKE, N. H. 


A select camp for man -P boys—-Twenty-seventh Season 
opens June 25, 1912. nd and Water Sports. Per- 
sonal Supervision. Tutoring by experienced teachers it 
desired. Many parents have sent their boys to this camp 
for periods of from five to ten years. Why? Read the 
Booklet. EDWIN DE MERITTE, 815 Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. 


THE BEST WAY 


The use of the INDIVIDUAL 
COMMUNION SERVICE has 
increased the attendance at 
th e Lord’s Supper in thou- 
sands of churches. It will do 
oo fee yous Gesch. Send tor illus- 


ce list. 
IVIDUAL price iat, SERVICE Co. 
1701-1708 Chestnut Street Philedeiphia 























TO LET—NORFOLK, CONN. 


1,200 feet above the sea, in Litchfield Hills; cool; no 
malaria; no mosquitoes Modern house, furnished; fine 
view. Stable. Price moderate. Address 
DR. BULKLEY, 531 Madison Ave., N. Y¥. 

FOR RENT Pleasant, old-fashioned furnished 

house at Harwich Port, Ca Cod. 
Modern improvements; good bathing, fine view. for 
season. Further particulars on application. 


MRS. L. 8. ALLISON, Hazleton, Pa. 


FOR SALE IN ADIRONDACKS 


CATAMOUNT CAMP 


Bungalow with Annex and 75 Acres. Ideal conditions 
and location for hunter’s lodge, Summer home or Small 
Sanitarium. Garage and buildings all in perfect condi- 
tion. Located near State road. For full particulars call 
up or write F. A. TOLHURST, 106 Central Park West, N Y. C. 
Telephone Columbus 4387 































YOU CAN SAVE MONEY AT THE 


Hadebahos Repositories 


On the Purchase of 


PLEASURE VEHICLES 


Of Every Description. 


Largest Assortment in New York 


All Brand New, Stylish, Up 
to Date, Received Direct from 
the 


Great Factories 


All Work Fully Guaranteed. 
Immediate Delivery. 


Harness for Every Purpose. 


136-146 WEST 52d STREET, NEW YORK 
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UROPE COLLEGE MEN’S TOUR. Conducted by 
E e college professor. Unusual places vis- 
ited, foot tours. College men only 

LAFAYETTE TRAVEL * CLUB, Easton, Pa. 





_ ay ahd Best Way to Travel rt Moderate Cost 
an ent 
J, P. Graham, idea! Tours, Box 1055-A, Pittsbu 


i i M ag June 12, 29. 
Europe pe viaModiterranean uy & "a0 2 6 Manse 
$350 $800. Asores, le gie 10) 
{Monte” Carlo, Vienna, Berlin). wim Ms = 


JOHNSON TOURS, 210 E. Preston St.. Baltimore. Md. 
to Europe 


FREE TRIP ‘av: 


at any time to an organizer of a party of three. Address 
BABCOCK EUROPEAN TOURS, 1137 Dean St., B’klyn. 


EUROPE An _ Italian gentleman would 


make arrangements to conduct 
party through Europe this summer. Has lived in this 
country six years. Speaks English, French, Spanish and 
Italian. Terms reasonable to desirable party. Address 
S. R. perta Sara, care of F. L. Day, 28 Yale Station. 
New Haven, Conn. 
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THE CHAUTAUQUA WAY 


9 RUSSIA AND THE LAND 
1 OF F THE MIDNICHT SUN 
DISCRIMINATING AND 
MTELELCTURL TRAVELERS WINO DEMAND THE BEB? coreiunecE - 
EXPERIENCED, SCHOLARLY LEADERSHIR RESPONSIBLE MANAGEMENT 


THE CHAUTAUQUA TOURS (INC) MARQUETTE BLDC. CHICACO, ILL. 





$255 ¢ AND SOOER FU ROPE 
to Attractive Itineraries. Best Management. 
Small Parties. For Booklet address 
306 Womagten St., Boston. 
RAYMOND & WHITCO CO., Agts. 
Phila. Chicago. Pittsburg. Detroit. 


New York. 
San Francisco. 








Spend Your Vacation on 


QUAINT CAPE COD 


Seashore, Woods and Country. Splendid fishing, 
yachting, bathing and golfing. Cool breezes always. 
Send for ‘‘Quaint Cape Cod.’’ It’s free 
Write ADVERTISING BUREAU, 

Room 798, South Station, Boston. 

NEW YORK,\NEW HAVEN & HARTFORD R. R. 





S109 aEmNcroN, $18.75 
bey dealt fe Pras a ots 


t write 
Standard Tyesurthes Exchange. 23 Park Row. New Tork 








The SECRET 


of the ‘“‘tidy’’ appearance of 
hundreds of men to-day lies in a 
pair of 

COATES 

CLIPPERS 
at home. Onty barber, used to 
have clippers, but now they re 
becom‘ng as commun in homes a. 
acomb or a curier— and as neces- 
sary. Clip your beard and vour 
boy’s hair. Wife, trim the back 
of your neck when it becom:s 
**woully.’” ry hardware stores 
for Coates ‘‘Easy-Running.”’ 
If they haven't them, send to us. 
Send naméon postu for prices, etc, 


Worcester, Mass. 





| COATES CLIPPER CO., - 








Crouch & 
Fitzgerald 


Dress Trunks 9 Rowhide Bound 
Trunks, Bags and Cases 


Lightweight—Durable 
154 Fifth Avenue “. 


17 
NEW YORK 


w. 2oth Street 
Broadw 
yond Cortlandt Street 


723 peiow 424 Street 
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Glacier National Park 


Vacation Trips $1.00 to $5.00 per day 


Up on the mountains of Glacier National Park the air is laden 
with the fragrance of pine and hemlock that grow tall and stately 
in the valleys and on the mountain sides, or it blows to you alive 
with vigor from illimitable space above the tallest peaks. Your 
eyes view a region of beauty at your feet, your ears hear the 
music of a primitive world and heed the silences of great places. 
Life is different in Glacier National Park—you can freshen up 


5 Eight New Hotels 


Season June 15 to October 15 


On the shores of Two Medicine, St. Marys, Gunsight and 
McDermott Lakes, four of the most beautiful among the 250 that 
abound throughout the park, also at Cut Bank Canyon and in 
Sperry Glacier Basin, the tourist will find quaint little hotel 
colonies, built on the Swiss Chalet style of architecture, where 
splendid meals and comfortable lodgings can be had at $3 per day. 

Last year a party of newspapermen toured Glacier National 
Park. Would you care to know what they saw and did? They 

wrote about it and we published the stories. Write for 
copies and detailed information regarding cost of trip to and 
through Glacier National Park. Address, 


H. A. NOBLE, General Passenger Agent, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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National Park Route 
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THE SHOREH AM SPRING LAKE BEACH, N. J. 

A family hotel notable for C 
ulet air of domesticity and bematioe ENBERG,. ere. O 
une ist to Oct. ist. E. E. SP. Proprie 2. 
Also Oak Court Hotel, At, z J. Oct. 15th to 
May 15th. 





Twenty-two miles from New 

WMonomonock Inn York. Beautifull ie titaated. 

2 olf, nnis, 

- vireeet Booklet on 

Caldwell, 7. JS. sogeeet. A ERT A. LEROY, 
Mgr., also of The Ontio, Unadilla, N. Y. 


GLENELLIS, Andover, Maine 


In Rangeley Lakes region; modern house; 
in connection; no hay fever. Apply to ¥. E 


PINE GROVE INN AND COTTAGES 
HUGUENOT, ORANGE COUNTY, 'N. Y. 


East = Soe Shawangunk Mts. $10—$12. 
OTEAGES, #186 Gentiles only. 
FURNISHED oO $150 and $200 season, with maid 
service, TENTS. Bookl N. ANDERSON. 


7th season. Camp 
. LESLIE. 








IDYLEASE INN 
Newfoundland, New Jersey 


A MODERN HEALTH RESORT. 
Delightful during spring months. 
OPEN THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 
Let us send you our booklet. 


HOTEL MARLTON $5.1, 8° St.» near st Ave, and 
Apartments , 2. 3 rooms and we. 
PLANS. 


Room with adjoining bath 
Room with private bath 
Parlor, bedroom and bath 

Convenient location. 
Terminal, surface cars. - 
Especial attention given to ladies pe | alone. 
F. W. HATFIELD, Manager. 


250 
Elevated, Subway and Hudson 








ee 


HoTet SOMERSET 


COMMONWEALTH AVENUE 
AND CHARLESGATE EAST 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





BUROPEAN PLAN 











THOROUGHLY FIREPROOF. 





THE IDEAL HOTEL FOR FAMILIES AND TOUR- 
ISTS. ONLY TEN MINUTES FROM RAILROAD 
STATIONS AND ALL STORES AND THEATRES. 
ROOMS EN-SUITE OR SINGLE. COMPLETE 
EQUIPMENT FOR BANQUETS, BALLS AND 
PARTIES OF ALL KINDS, 





HOTEL SOMERSET COMPANY 
PROPRIETORS 
FRANK C. HALL, MANAGER 





HOTEL SAVOY 


Fifth Avenue, 58th to 59th Streets 
NEW YORK CITY 


Single Rooms $2, With Bath $3. 
Double Rooms $3. With Bath $4. t and upwards 


Overlooking Central Park and affording a residence 
in the most beautiful part of the city at rates 
within reach of all. Accessible to shopping and 
amusement centres, JOHN F. RIES, nager. 


CUISINE UNSURPASSED 
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( CSGLOTHING,;® » 
Gentlemens Farnishing Govds, 


Dress or Sporting Garments for Spring 
Riding Suits and odd Breeches 
Norfolk Suits and odd Knickers 
English Hats, Shoes, Haberdashery and Leather Gusts 
Homespun Coats, Mackintoshes, Polo Ulsters, Blazers 
Liveries for House, Stable or Garage 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
BROADWAY 'Corner] TWENTY SECOND STREET, NEW YORK 








SANITARIUMS . AG 
POCONO MANOR 2731950 
nder managemen en I, sea 
EASTON SANITARIUM — acne ae Steam heated, “baths - suite, - parlor, library; 
ne scen an ilarati mosphe: . M. 
for nervous and" mentally i Superior locate” Vise | Dawotam, Migr, Pocono Manor P."0., Monroe ‘Coy, Pa 





here before selecting a place elsewhere, or call up Dr. 
Kinney for particulars. Phone 166, Easton, Pa. 








ASK YOUR PHYSICIAN to Investigate the Baths given at 


MUDLAVIA 
(MUD BATHS) FOR RHEUMATISM Pelt 


A History of your case from your Physician is of great 
value to our Medical Staff. Reservations for accommoda- 


ftall Fruciraving 
VIVA ATH N 


tions must be made in advance. Recourse to foreign spas 

no longer necessary. Ample evidence to sustain this con- 

tention forwarded on application to Resident Manager, 
MUDLAVIA, KRAMER, IND. 




















BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS 3 ‘S) 30-32 E. Dist an 





JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 West 27th 
Street, New York. Write for illustrated” booklet. Free. 


HOUSEFURNISHING 
feWis® @oNGER ” WaREROOMS 
Largest and aad pur aged “y the Country 


Cool . g Ut ils of Every Kin Tin, Copper, Aluminum, Nickel and Enamel 


Moulds, Cutlery, Earthenware, China and 
Glass. tchen and Laundry Furniture, eZ... Cleaning Materials, Carpet Sweepers, Vacuum Cleaners. 
Fireplace Furnishings, Etc. 


Refrigerators—™«s! Lined, Glass Lined, Enameled Steel, Sanitary, Odorless and Dry. 
FORTY-FIFTH STREET AND SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE, 930 GRAMERCY 
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RENT 
10 MONTHS 
THEN IT’S YOURS! 


This is the Offer That Has As- 
tounded the Typewriter, World! __ 


A stupendous and far reaching inducement 
to encourage the use of typewriters. 


THE FAMOUS:MODEL No.3 OLIVER j 


aa ee 


The machine with the type bars that strike 
as 
downward—that has made the “write-in- 
sight” principle mechanically practical. It 
is so simple children learn to operate it in 
ten minutes—faster than the fastest expert 
—possesses phenomenal strength and dur- 
ability. 
Fully equipped, just as perfect as though you paid 
cash—you get every perfection, every device, 
which ever went out with this model—you get all 
the extras, metal case, baseboard, tools, instruc- 
tion book, etc.—guaranteed flawless. 
No Cash Until You See It—until you try it in your 
home or office, then you make your decision—no 
salesman to influence or hurry you—if you keep 
it, you pay only one month’s rent down; it will 
earn its own way thereafter. 
Stop Paying in Ten Months—no interest—no chattel 
mortgage—no collectors—no publicity—no delay. 
Positively the best typewriter value ever given-— 
the best selling plan ever devised. 
If You Own a Typewriter Now— trade it in as part 
payment—we will be liberal with you. If you are 
renting an old typewriter, you will want to send 
it back when you see this one. 
Send your name and address on coupon and we 
will tell you more about this unusual offer—more 
about this splendid typewriter—it won’t cost you 
anything and you will be under no obligation—we 
won't send a salesman. Tear out the coupon now. 


TYPEWRITERS DISTRIBUTING SYNDICATE 
166 P. I. North Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
COUPON— - 
TYPEWRITERS DISTRIBUTING SYNDICATE 
166 P. I. North Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 


You may send, without placing me under any ob- 
ligation, further information of your typewriter 


Address 


My old machine is a 





Nervousness And 
Exhaustion 


When weary and languid, when the energies 
flag and you are completely exhausted and worn 
out, there is nothing so refreshing and invigor- 
ating as 


Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic.) 


It is especially recommended for the relief 
of depression that accompanies exhaustion and 
nervousness and to strengthen and clear the 
brain that has become tired and confused by 
overwork or worry. 


An Ideal Remedy in 
Nervous Disorders. 

















A Time to Buy Bonds 


An opportunity is now afforded to obtain first-class 
municipal and corporation bonds on attractive terms. 
Safeguarded by stringent and exacting requirements, 
obligations of these classes present to the investor 
every incentive for immediate purchase. 

Among the bonds which we are offering at this time, 
some of which are obtainable in $500 bonds, may be 
mentioned: 


TO YIELD FROM 4% TO 6 PER CENT. 
City of Fort Worth, Texas, Municipal 5s (1951). 4%% 
St. Louis & San Francisco RR. Equipment 5s 
(Gtd. by Am’n Car & Foundry Co.)......... 4.70% 
Milwaukee Light, Heat & Traction First 5s (1929) 4.75% 
City of Fort Smith, Arkansas, Improvement 5s 
5.00% 


(Various) 

St. Louis Southwestern R’y System (Central Ar- 
kansas & Eastern), First Mortgage 5s (1940) 5.15% 

Springfield, Missouri, R’y & L’t First 5s (1926). 5.45% 

Street’s Western Stable Car Equipment First 5s 
(1916) 

We have a host of other issues, which we own and 
offer to the discriminating investor. We have merely 
taken the above typical selection of bonds from a large 
number on our list. Our location is extremely favor- 
able, enabling us very often to obtain splendid buying 
opportunities, which of course result to the advantage 
of our clientele. We sell by mail all over the civilized 
world, and our service in this respect is just as com- 
prehensive, just as complete and just as satisfactory 
as though our clients called at our Offices. This is 
proved by a steady growth in this Department of our 
business, 

We should be very glad to add your name as a per- 
manent and valued client of this Firm, and a brief let- 
ter, telling us of your preferences and any other mat- 
ters of interest which you desire us to know (in the 
strictest of confidence) will receive a degree of care and 
attention which will be highly gratifying to you. 


D. ARTHUR BOWMAN & COMPANY 
Investment Bankers, 
635 THIRD NATIONAL BANK mae. SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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Survey of the World 


In the canvass for the 
Presidential nomina- 
tion, public interest 
was drawn, last week, to Ohio, where 
the President was making a series of 
speeches. At Portsmouth he said: “I’m 
up against the wall. I’m being hit below 
the belt, and I’m here to fight.” When 
Mr. Roosevelt was asked to comment on 
this, he said: “When you hear me 
squealing because I’m hit, you’ll notice 
it.” Mr. Taft intended to spend eight 
days in speaking in his own State. The 
contest in Maryland was a very close 
one. Mr. Roosevelt had a small major- 
ity of the entire preferential vote, but the 
supporters of Mr. Taft controlled the 
State convention, where they decided to 
yield to Mr. Roosevelt because of the 
popular majority. It was charged by 
the Taft manager that a large sum of 
money had been used for Mr. Roosevelt 
in Baltimore, and Mr. Roosevelt’s man- 
ager published a hot denial. In one of 
his speeches the President asserted that 
Mr. Roosevelt and the latter’s friends in 
the Senate had emasculated the peace 
treaties. In a letter to the chairman of 
the Roosevelt committee in Minnesota, 
Mr. Roosevelt said there was just one 
candidate whom it was possible to nomi- 
nate against the bosses, and that candi- 
date was himself. A vote for Mr. Taft 
was a vote for the bosses. 


National Politics 


“The contest has gone so far as to make it 
now evident that I certainly can be nominated 
against Mr. Taft, and that either I shall be 
nominated or else a reactionary will be nom- 
inated. It is also evident that not only every 
progressive Republican, but every man who 
believes in decency and honesty in politics, 
who is against boss rule and for the genuine 
rule of the people, and is for the elimination 
of special privilege and for efficient endeavor 
to secure social and industrial justice, can 


achieve his purpose only by supporting my 
candidacy.” 

In Los Angeles, Cal., on the 9th, Secre- 
tary Knox defended Mr. Taft and at- 
tacked Mr. Roosevelt. He characterized 
the ex-President as a man of “whims, 
imperious ambitions, vanities and mys- 
terious antipathies,’ who “would break 
the rule of his party and his country and 
his own solemn word to gain the seat of 
his friend.” Mr. Roosevelt's comment 
was: “I could not expect Senator Pen- 
rose’s representative in the Cabinet to 
take any other attitude.” Whereupon 
Mr. Taft’s friends pointed out that Mr. 
Knox had been in the cabinet of Mr. 
Roosevelt, who then had called him “a 
great Attorney General.”——-On the 
Democratic side there was little excite- 
ment, as candidates were not denouncing 
each other. Mr. Bryan was making 
speeches against Governor Harmon in 
Ohio. After he had said that it appeared 
or was reported that Mr. Underwood’s 
delegates were really in favor of Har- 
mon, Mr. Underwood replied emphat- 
ically that this was not true, and that he 
was making the race for himself. Mayor 
Gaynor exprest the opinion that Gov- 
ernor Baldwin, of Connecticut, was the 
best qualified of all who had been named. 
Governor Wilson was successful in 
Texas and Mr. Clark in Ohio. In Penn- 
sylvania, at the Democratic convention, 
State Chairman Guffey and other officers 
associated with him were ousted by the 
“reorganizers.” The new chairman is 
George W. Guthrie, formerly mayor of 
Pittsburgh. 

a» 

The substitute for the Sher- 
wood pension bill, as agreed 
upon in conference, was 
passed last week in the Senate and the 


Congress 
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House, and on the 11th it was signed by 
the President. It increases the annua 
expenditures tor pensions by about 
$25,000,000. Ihe vote in the House was 
175 to 51.——In a special message, the 
President has recommended the pension- 
ing of civil employees of the Govern- 
ment, with compulsory retirement at the 
age of seventy years. Money for the 
payments would be supplied by compul- 
sory contributions trom employees, 
amounting to not more than 8 per cent. 
of the salaries, and also by contributions 
from the Government. The House 
voted, last week, to abolish the new 
Commerce Court. The conclusive vote 
was 120 to 49, and the Republican Pro- 
gressives joined the Democrats in oppo- 
sition to the court. It was asserted by 
foes of the court that it had served rail- 
road interests and throttled the work of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission ; 
also that its decisions had been reversed 
by the Supreme Court. The investiga- 
tion of Judge Archbald’s conduct was 
not wholly ignored in the debate. 

Complaint as to delay in submitting the 
committee reports in the Lorimer case 
having been made in the Senate by Mr. 
sristow, it has been decided that they 
shall be filed on the 2oth inst. The 
Employers’ Liability bill has been passed 
in the Senate, 64 to 15. It provides 
compensation for employees injured on 
interstate railroads, and is the fruit of 
inquiries made by a special commission. 
Mr. Taft had recommended the enact- 
ment of it. The opposition was mani- 
fested mainly by those who objected to 
the provision that employers should not 
be civilly liable beyond the payments 
specified in the statute. In the Sen- 
ate, last week, Mr. Cummins made a 
long speech concerning the pending bills 
for a revision of the tariff duties of the 
iron and steel schedule, pointing out in 
what respect, in his opinion, his own bill 
was better than the one sent over from 
the House. In the course of his remarks 
he criticised the President, alleging that 
the latter, by means of the Tariff Board 
and otherwise, was attempting to inter- 
fere with legislation. He also said that 
he opposed the recall of judges or of 
court decisions. Such recalls, however, 
in his judgment were not so revolution- 
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ary as executive usurpation of legis- 
lative authority by telling Congress what 
schedules should be revised and in what 
way the revision should be made. As 
Mr. Cummins is a candidate for the 
Presidential nomination, these refer- 
ences to two other candidates excited 
some interest. It appeared in the course 
of the debate that the Progressives and 
the Democrats intend to prevent ad- 
journment or a recess until action upon 
the pending tariff bills shall have been 
taken. In the Legislative Appropria- 
tion bill, passed by the House on the 
11th, the Democrats have sought to get 
rid of the Tariff Board by providing for 
a Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce in the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, and requiring this 
bureau to gather tariff information. Re- 
ports would be made in response to calls 
from Congress or the President, and not 
at the order of the President alone. Mr. 
Clark said the present board was a par- 
tisan body, whose work was done by 
clerks in the interest of the Republican 
party. Incidentally, the bill would abol- 
ish the State Department’s Bureau of 
Trade Relations, with the offices of sev- 
eral chiefs of division who have had 
charge of important questions. Vigor- 
ous protest is made by Acting Secretary 
Wilson. It is asserted that the bureau 
has done work of great value for Amer- 
ican manufacturers and exporters, and 
even that for every dollar paid for the 
maintenance of it $1,000 in contracts or 
in additional sales of goods has been ob- 
tained. The River and Harbor bill, 
passed last week, appropriates © about 
$34,000,000. Mr. Taft, having in 
mind the recent Supreme Court decision, 
asks Congress to provide for the ap- 
pointment of a commission which shall 
report as to a revision of the patent 
laws. A story was published to the 
effect that the selection of Claudia 
Lyons, twelve years old, daughter of 
Cecil Lyons, chairman of the Texas Re- 
publican committee, to be sponsor at the 
launching and christening of the battle- 
ship “Texas,” had offended Governor 
Colquitt and the Texas members of 
Congress, who would not be present at 
the ceremony. Whereupon the Secre- 
tary of the Navy gave to the public let- 
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ters showing that the appointment had 
been made at the suggestion and request 
of Governor Colquitt himself. 
& 

At the beginning 
The Mississippi Floods of last week large 

parts of fiuteen 
parishes in Louisiana were under water, 
more than 100,000 persons had been 
driven from their homes, many were 
marooned in places where they could be 
rescued only with great difficulty, and 
there was much anxiety in New Orleans, 
where it was feared that new breaks in 
the ievees would: flood the city. There 
was hard work thruout the week upon 
the levees from Baton Rouge southward. 
Navy vessels assisted the army in rescue 
work. Governor Sanders estimated the 
State’s loss at $6,000,000, and urged that 
Congress should provide for conserva- 
tion at the headwaters of the great river. 
Louisiana, he said, should not be obliged 
to defend herself against the surplus 
waters of a score of States. This flood, 
from Vicksburg southward, has reached 
a level of from 6 to 30 inches higher 
than that of any which has preceded it. 
The Governor says that not more than 
twenty lives have been lost on account 
of crevasses, but accidents in rescue 
work have caused the deaths of a con- 
siderable number. On the night of the 
10th, a rainstorm, said to have been the 
heaviest ever known there, increased the 
anxiety in New Orleans. Six inches are 
said to have fallen in four hours. But 
there was no great additional crevasse, 
and on the 11th the water fell 2/10 of 
an inch. At the beginning of the pres- 
ent week there was a feeling of relief. 
The Federal Government has been feed- 
ing thousands of refugees. There will 
be much further loss, because there can 
be no crops of cotton, sugar or corn 
thruout a large area of submerged land. 

s 


There has been great 
Labor Disputes disorder at several of 

the anthracite collieries 
in Pennsylvania, where the union, which 
is voting this week on the terms offered 
for a settlement of the strike, has been 
unable to restrain many of the foreign 
miners. Mobs have attacked the few 
men who were doing necessary work and 
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have been dispersed by the State mount- 
ed police. On the 8th four rioters were 
shot, one of them mortally. Two days 
later, at the Lackawanna colliery, five 
were shot, but none of these has died. 
The mobs at some places were led by 
women. On the 11th, the troopers acci- 
dentally killed a boy who was not with 
the rioters. It is estimated that the de- 
mands made by the railroad engineers 
and firemen, and soon to be considered 
by arbitrators, would add $33,000,000 a 
year to the wage payments of the com- 
panies. In Chicago, the newspapers 
are overcoming the difficulties caused by 
the strikes of pressmen and stereotypers. 
The charter of the stereotypers’ union 
has been taken away because the men 
went on strike in violation of rules, 
breaking a contract. In support of the 
pressmen, however, strikes of pressmen 
employed on Mr. Hearst’s papers in New 
York, San Francisco, Atlanta and Los 
Angeles have been ordered. Recent 
increases of wages include those granted 
to 2,500 mill employees in Rockville, 
Conn. ; to the street railway men in New 
York ($230,000 a year), and to the paper 
mill workers in Holyoke, Mass. This 
last increase was accompanied by an ad- 
vance in the price of writing paper. 
The strike of all the stevedores and har- 
bor engineers which paralyzed business 
at Havana was settled, it was thought, 
on the night of the 9th by an agreement 
providing for a joint commission to 
make a new wage schedule, but, a few 
hours after the men had returned to 
work, on the roth, it was renewed. There 
were also sympathetic strikes at Santi- 
ago, Manzanillo and Cienfuegos. 


The pending conventions 
with Honduras and Nic- 
aragua, relating to loans 
for the settlement of their foreign debts, 
were virtually rejected at Washington, 
on the 8th, when the Senate’s Committee 
on Foreign Relations, by a tie vote, re- 
fused to recommend that they be rati- 
fied. Mr. Borah, of Idaho, voted with 
the Democrats in the negative. Mr. 
William Alden Smith, Republican, of 
Michigan, was absent. It is understood 
that he would have opposed the conven- 
tions, or treaties, if he had been present. 
It was proposed in these agreements, 


Central and 
South America 
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which have been supported earnestly by 
Mr. Taft and Secretary Knox, that se- 
curity for the loans should be customs 
revenue, collected and guarded by Amer- 
ican officers, the selection of whom 
should be approved by our Government. 
To Honduras one of the loaning syndi- 
cates has already advanced $500,000, and 
a larger sum has been advanced in Nic- 
aragua, where Americans are engaged in 
the work which the agreements assigned 
to them. It is understood that control 
of the railways in Guatemala has passed 
to Mr. Keith and his associates in the 
United Fruit Company, and that exten- 
sions will be built, connecting with the 
Mexican railway system at the boundary. 
——Hearing that Chili might ask for a 
loan of American sanitary experts to deal 
with an epidemic of yellow fever at one 
of her ports, our Government has told 
Chili’s President that it would be glad to 
assist him with respect to this matter. 
4 
The long-delayed battle be- 
tween QOrozco’s army and the 
Federal forces began, about 40 
miles north of Torreon, on the 9th, and 


Mexico 


the troops sent forward by Orozco were 


defeated. There was hard fighting for 
two days and the Federals were success- 
ful, but President Madero said, on the 
11th, that the main body of the revolu- 
tionists had not yet been whipped. He 
was confident that it would be, and the 
commander of his forces, General Huer- 
ta, promised to be in the city of Chihua- 
hua within fifteen days. Orozco was at 
a disadvantage, fighting in a hot desert 
with a scant supply of food for his men. 
Besides, the Government’s army used 
heavy field pieces, and his cannon were 
small and old. There was a report that 
a part of Orozco’s army had been beaten 
in the vicinity of Piedras Negras (which 
is near Eagle Pass, Tex.) and that 600 
rebels had been killed there. But this 
appears to have been untrue. General 
Salazar, with this part of the army, was 
able to join Orozco when the latter called 
for his aid. On Sunday, the t2th, the 
two main armies fought for twelve hours 
and at the end the rebels were driven 
back. They lost ten cannon. About 500 
were killed or wounded. In the south 
the Zapatists made another unsuccessful 
attempt to capture Cuernavaca. Madero 
repeated to these bandit soldiers his offer 
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of amnesty. Before the battle near 
Torreon, Emilio Vasquez Gomez, who 
had himself proclaimed Provisional Pres- 
ident at Juarez, was severely snubbed by 
Orozco, who refused to recognize his 
new office. He would be glad, he said, 
to have Gomez enter Mexico and come 
to him for a conference, but the time for 
making Presidents had not arrived. Go- 
mez sent to Orozco his “credentials,” 
hoping for recognition. As this was still 
withheld, he left Juarez in disguise, and 
it was reported that he had returned to 
San Antonio. The transport ““Bu- 
ford,” which went down the west coast 
from San Francisco to rescue stranded 
or beleaguered Americans, did not find 
many who desired to leave Mexico. 
From Altata nineteen were taken on 
board. The ship’s commander reported 
that he ‘might find 100 passengers at Sa- 
lina Cruz. From Mazatlan he took ninety 
and seventy from San Blas. As a rule, 
the Americans told him they had been 
well treated. From towns in Coahuila 
300 Chinese fled across the boundary. 
Our Government will probably help them 
to reach China. A newspaper story from 
Colorado that our Government was hur- 
riedly collecting cars there for the trans- 
portation of cavalry to the border was 
called untrue and ridiculous by General 
Wood. Earthquake shocks, on the 
8th and toth, destroyed property and 
caused loss of life in Guadalajara, Tepic, 
Jalisco and elsewhere. Forty-five per- 
sons were killed. Guadalajara’s cathe- 
dral was wrecked. The volcano of Co- 
lima was violently active. 


& 


The _ publication 
of President 
Taft’s letter to 
Mr. Roosevelt, referring to the proposed 
reciprocity agreement with Canada as 
likely to make Canada an “‘adjunct” of- 
the United States, has been seized upon 
by British Unionists as a weapon to use 
in their party war. Thus on May 6 two 
members of Parliament, Messrs. Croft 
and Benn, denounced Mr. James Bryce, 
the British Ambassador to the United 
States, for the part he is said to 
have played in the reciprocity ne- 
gotiations. Both Sir Edward Grey, 
the Foreign Secretary, and Mr. Asquith 
have defended Mr. Bryce against 


Mr. Bryce and 
Canadian Reciprocity 
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charges of neglect of imperial in- 
terests. Mr. Bryce could have had no 
knowledge of the Taft-Roosevelt corre- 
spondence, they assert, since it was en- 
tirely private until published a fortnight 
ago. Moreover, the question of reci- 
procity was one for Canada, not for 
Great Britain, or her Ambassador, to de- 
cide upon. “Mr. Bryce had nothing to 
do with the views or the policy of the 
late [Laurier] Government in Canada,” 
said Mr. Asquith. Sir Edward Grey 
stated that the Ambassador, who is now 
on his way to Australasia to study polit- 
ical and sociological conditions, would re 

turn to Washington early in September. 
Mr. Foster, Canadian Minister of 
Trade and Commerce, hopes to arrange 
a treaty with Australia giving a prefer- 
ence of 33% per cent. to the goods of 
each country in the markets of the other, 
and wants to submit the treaty to the 
Dominion Parliament simultaneously 
with the agreement negotiated with the 
West Indies. The direct exchange of 
parcels by post between Canada and 
France and between Canada and AI- 
geria and Corsica via France went into 
operation on May 1. 

as 

When J. Bruce Is- 
may, general man- 
ager of the White 
Star Steamship Company, reached Liver- 
pool on May I1, according to newspa- 
per reports, he was cheered as he stepped 
down the gangplank. He will be exam- 
ined by the Board of Trade’s Commis- 
sion of Inquiry, under the presidency of 
Lord Mersey. Witnesses before this 
commission have testified that more per- 
sons would have been placed in the ‘Ti- 
tanic’s” boats had the officers not feared 
they would collapse while being lowered. 
Had they been more fully manned, they 
might, however, have saved more per- 
sons floating in the sea after the ship 
had gone down. The first lifeboat 
launched carried less than half its ca- 
pacity. One of the crew of this boat tes- 
tified that Sir Cosmo Duff, one of the 
passengers, objected to picking up any 








The “Titanic” Case 
in England 


of those struggling in the w.ter, because © 


it “might be dangerous.” Lady Duff- 


Gordon, his wife, who keeps a hat shop 
in Paris under a nom de guerre, joined 
in the protest against saving the lives of 
passengers. 


fellow Subsequently — the 
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Scottish peer gave £5 to each of the crew 
of the lifeboat. The want of discipline 
aboard the “Titanic” has been brought out 
in the British investigation. Fire broke 
out in one of the bunkers soon after the 
ship left Southampton, and this fire dam- 
aged one of the bulkheads. Apparently 
four bulkhead doors were opened by or- 
der of the chief engineer after they had 
been closed from the bridge, after col- 
lision with the iceberg. The third 
steamer to search for bodies at the scene 
of the “Titanic” disaster is the “Mont- 
magny.” Most of those whose bodies 
were recovered by the “Minia” seem to 
have perished from exposure, not drown- 
ing——The Peninsular and Oriental 
Steamship Company, having refused the 
demands of the Seafarers’ Union in re- 
gard to lifeboat accommodations and ex- 
tra men for manning the boats, the union 
now threatens a general strike. 
as 

The division in the House 
of Commons on the second 
reading of the Irish Home 
Rule bill brought out, on May 9g, a vote 
of 372 for and 271 against this govern- 
ment measure. The majority of 101 
votes included 81 votes of Irish Nat’on- 
alists—the total representation of this 
party being 84, and 3 not voting. It 
will be noted that the vote was uncom- 
monly large, but that the British major- 
ity of the Government was only twenty. 
——Two days before the vote on the sec- 
ond reading of the Irish Home Rule 
bill Mr, Austen Chamberlain (Unionist ) 
argued that the measure involved possi- 
ble military dangers. It conferred, he 
said, control over the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary, a semi-military force, after 
only six years. The drilling of the 
Unionist clubs in Ulster has drawn the 
serious attention of the Government, and 
the Lord Lieutenant has made a requisi- 
tion for an immediate return of the 
names of all officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers, active or retired, who are 
drilling members of the clubs, of Orange 
lodges, etc. 





The Home 
Rule Bill 





™& 
Another British coal 
British Labor strike is said to be 


threatened thru the dis- 
satisfaction of miners with the awards 


of minimum wages by the district 
boards. The miners have demanded five 
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shillings ($1.25) as the minimum; in 
South Wales the board has fixed the 
minimum wage at 4s. 64d., or about 
$1.13——On May 11 the London tai- 
lors, who have been on strike, resolved by 
a majority of 25 to return to work. 
Tom Mann, president of the Syndicalist 
Education League, was, on May 4g, 
found guilty of having endeavored to 
influence British soldiers against the 
performance of their duty, and was sen- 
tenced to six months imprisonment. 
Mann was arrested on March 21 after 
the delivery of a speech in sympathy 
with the coal! mine strikers. He urged 
the troops to refuse to shoot strikers or 
their sympathizers. Mann admitted his 
guilt, but pleaded justification. A part 
of the Liberal press deplores the sen- 
tence of the syndicalist, and attacks the 
law under which he was convicted as 
prohibiting freedom of speech. 
s 

Baron Marschall von Bieber- 
stein, German Ambassador at 
Constantinople, will replace 
Count Wolff-Metternich as his country’s 
representative at London. Baron von 
Bieberstein is held to be the foremost 
German diplomat, is in his seventieth 
year, and has held his late office since 
1897. It is prophesied that his appoint- 
ment to the Court of St. James will mark 
the beginning of a new era in the rela- 
tions of England and Germany. Curi- 
ously enough, it is said to be Von Bieber- 
stein who drew up the Kaiser’s telegram 
to Kruger in 1896, which so agitated the 
country which he is now ordered to pla- 
cate. At Constantinople the German 
Ambassador won for his Government the 
high favor of the Porte; but the Young 
Turk revolution swept away all that and 
left Germany high and dry in Turkey. 
—— The budget committee of the 
Reichstag adopted on May 11 a resolu- 
tion, introduced by the Clerical party, 
asking the Imperial Chancellor to take 
steps to end dueling in the army, and 
particularly the practice of making it ob- 
ligatory for an offended officer to chal- 
lenge the offender or leave the service. 
An amendment to this resolution de- 
mands the obligatory dismissal of duelers 
from the army. The Clericals and So- 
cialists supported the resolution, this be- 
ing One of the very few questions upon 


Germany 
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which Catholics and various types of lib- 
erals are agreed. The Saxon coal 
strike, which lasted for five weeks, came 
to an end during the last week in April. 
The mine owners refused to advance 
wages. 

& 

The coldness mani- 
Spain and Portugal fested by the public 

at the recent meeting 
when Sefior Iglesias, the leader of the 
Spanish Socialists, and other stalwarts 
joined forces with republican leaders and 
attacked the Riff war in Morocco, the 
Canalejas ministry and the monarchy, is 
regarded as a sign of the strength of the 
present Government. The King has 
gone to Tortosa to open an irrigation 
canal there. A fresh attempt to re- 
store Manoel to the Portuguese throne 
is said to include plans for seizing the 
northern provinces. Attacks have been 
made on the customs officers in the north 
and arms have been taken. Republican 
troops have been ordered north, and 
arms consigned to Portuguese royalists 
have been seized by the Government at 
Pontevedra. Striking textile workers 
have thrown bombs in Oporto, and the 
troops have fired upon the rioters. A 
loss of life resulted on both sides. 
Along with other measures presented to 
Parliament with the view of reducing the 
country’s expenses a proposal has been 
made to eliminate the clause in the law 
separating Church and State which 
grants pensions to the widows and chil- 
dren of priests. This has been well re- 
ceived by all Roman Catholics, as the 
grant of pensions was a direct attack 
upon the celibacy of the clergy, a funda- 
mental principle of the Church. Only a 
small number of the clergy have accept- 
ed the law, and most of these belong to 
the lower ranks. 


Excitement prevailed 
in Constantinople on 
May 8 overthe receipt 
of a dispatch from Smyrna stating that 
the Italian forces in Rhodes had been 
defeated in a desperate battle, losing 
1,000 killed and wounded and as mariy 
more prisoners. The Turkish loss also 
was said to be heavy. No confirmation 
has been made of this rumor, which is 
emphatically denied at Rome. It is said 


The Turks and the 
Italians 
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there that the Turkish Governor of 
Rhodes is a prisoner and will be sent to 
Italy. Before the Italians occupied 
Rhodes the Turks released 300 convicts, 
who are now scattered thru the interior. 
Many have joined the disbanded garri- 
son. Brigandage is feared. The Ital- 
ians have captured the Islet of Larki, west 
of Rhodes, and its garrison of fourieen 
men ; also the islands of Scarpento, Caxo, 
Piscopi and Nicyra. The garrisons and 
civil officers are being transported to It- 
aly. According to the Italian Premier, 
the Turks hold only five Italian prisoners 
in Tripoli. The total number of Italians 
killed since the beginning of the war is 
stated to be fifty-three officers and 549 
men. The report that Italy would oc- 
cupy Chios, Charpathos and other islands 
in the A®gean is officially denied. 

The Turkish Cabinet decided on May 8 
to expel all Italians from Smyrna. On 
the same day the Finance Minister 


signed an agreement with the Ottoman 
Bank for a loan of $75,000,000. In 
the course of the debate upon a bill for 
electoral reform in the Italian Parliament 
the Premier admitted, on May 9, that the 


extension of the suffrage to women was 
reasonable, but declared that it would be 
impossible to enfranchise 6,000,000 wo- 
men before the civil code had been modi- 
fied to equalize the legal status of the 
sexes. 

& 

The Chinese Minis- 
Is China a Volcano? ter of Finance has 

conceded to the 
representatives of the six-Power banks 
their right to know how their loans are 
to be spent. The immediate loan of 
$50,000,000 has been arranged. It is 
reported from Tien-tsin that in conse- 
quence .of a disagreement among the 
international financiers, the United 
States and Germany are contemplating 
independent action. It is said that 
Premier Tang Shao-yi will soon retire. 
The situation in China is far from reas- 
suring. Troops near Chao-yang, Man- 
churia, have mutinied, and are looting 
the country. At Tien-tsin and Canton 
the soldiers may at any time follow this 
example. Near Canton the countryside 
teems with thieves and pirates, who, 
when arrested, are shot; and it is said 
that hundreds of bodies can be seen 
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floating in the West River. 
has reduced natives of Kiangsu and 
Anhwei to cannibalism. An article con- 
tributed to the Friedens-Warte of Ber- 
lin, by Count Okuma, formerly the 
leader of the Japanese Progressive 
party, takes a gloomy view of the polit- 
ical situation : 


The famine 


“To all outside appearance the Chinese rev- 
olution has come to an end, but in reality 
neither in her internal administration nor in 
her diplomatic relations can we see much light 
ahead. 


“Should the Powers, meantime, attempt to 
satisfy their territorial ambitions at China’s 
cost and take action tending toward the dis- 
memberment of that vast empire, complica- 
tions and: results which cannot be foreseen 
will ensue. 

“China cannot be allotted among the Pow- 
ers as Africa was. To attempt such a di- 
vision would be an operation fraught with 
danger, because it would be certain to give 
rise to a general clash of conflicting interests. 

“Even the preponderant position in Man- 
churia which Japan obtained as the result 
of the war with Russia gave rise at one time 
to various surmises and suspicions. 
such inauspicious suspicions and rumors can 
be started with respect to the relations of two 
powers [Japan and the United States] which 
for historic, economic and political reasons 
stand as close to each other as any two Pow- 
ers formally allied to each other can stand, it 
can well be imagined what would result if the 
Powers were to take advantage of the present 
unsettled state of affairs in China. It can be 
easily calculated what would be the conse- 
quence of attempts to establish spheres of in- 
fluence by intervening in China’s domestic 
troubles or dispatching large bodies of troops. 

“It therefore behooves Japan and Great 
Britain, which’ of all the Powers have the 
largest interests at stake in China, to take 
every possible measure for the preservation 
of the empire's territorial integrity, I hope 
for this reason that the Cabinets in Tokyo 
and London will meet the Chinese situation 
with the strongest determination to uphold 
the empire’s integrity and maintain the status 
quo thruout the regions of the Far East. 

“If the principles of the Anglo-Japanese al- 
liance are energetically and unmistakably en- 
forced, there will be no room left for engen- 
dering suspicions on the part of the Powers. 

“The Government and people of the United 
States, which are so active in promoting all 
that makes for peace, will doubtless join cor- 
dially in the maintenance of the principles of 
the Anglo-Japanese alliance. The American 
people will then recognize how mistaken they 
were in harboring doubts regarding Japanese 
intentions toward China and Chinese terri- 
tories. 

“China is very much like a volcano on the 
eve of eruption. Should the eruption take’ 
place, the disaster will extend all over the 
world.” 
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[This concludes our series of articles on Japan by our Managing Editor, Mr. Holt. The 


two previous ones dealt with the people and the internal affairs of the Empire. 


This one 


gives some of Mr. Holt’s impressions of Korea and Manchuria and discusses Japan’s foreign 
policy, with especial reference to the United States.—Eprror.] 


the understanding of Japan’s prog- 

ress since the Restoration can be 
found in her two unswerving and highly 
ethical ambitions—tst, to maintain her 
national integrity, and 2d, to become the 
equal of any other nation in the arts of 
civilization. To realize these two pur- 
poses she had, among other things, to be- 
come a great commercial nation as well 
as an agricultural one. By the wealth 


| HAVE already stated that the key to 


thus obtained she built up a modern army 
and navy to preserve her integrity, and 


fostered education, art and science to se- 
cure her rank among civilized states. 

Under this economic.expansion the pop- 
ulation has increased directly with the 
means of subsistence, so that now it is 
nearly three times what it was before the 
Restoration. It is in fact increasing at 
the rate of about 500,000.a year. Tho 
the population is now about half that of 
the United States, all Japan could be put 
within the State of California, while the 
arable land could be embraced almost 
within the State of Maryland. Inasmuch 
as emigration from Japan has been prac- 
tically prohibited by America and Aus- 
tralasia, and as Europe is too far away, it 
is most fortunate that Formosa came to 
Japan as a result of the China war, and 
later Korea as an indirect result of the 
Russian war. Formosa is too hot and 
Korea too cold for the comfort of the 
average Japanese, yet already there are 
83,329 Japanese in Formosa to 3,090,- 
000 natives, and about 200,000 in Korea 
to 10,000,000 Koreans. Japan is making 
of both of these dependencies integral 
parts of the Japanese Empire, and not 
mere colonies. 
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Our trip thru Korea and Manchuria 
took us to the heart of the far Eastern 
problem and gave us some idea of the 
difficulties Japan will have to surmount 
in assimilating Korea and retaining her 
primacy in Manchuria. 

When Japan took possession of Korea 
two years ago the “Land of the Morning 
Calm” was probably the most corrupt 
country in the world. Old Korea was the 
synonym for filth, ignorance, sickness 
and savagery. There were no schools, 
no courts, no sanitation, no just govern- 
ment. There were even no poetry, no 
novels, no drama, no. story _ telling, 
no painting and no sculpture. The 
Court was a hotbed of intrigue, where 
3,000 officials, attendants, eunuchs and 
sycophants vied with each other in curry- 
ing favor with those above and oppress- 
ing those below. The people lived in 
filthy mud huts. They were taxed to the 
last limit of endurance. No merchant 
dared to keep more goods than would 
cover a table lest he be “squeezed” by 
the authorities. 

Now all this is chanzing. Tho the 
Koreans are still years and years behind 
Japan, since Japan took charge the Court 
cliques have been dismissed, foreigners 
have been protected, Christianity encour- 
aged, the judicial system reformed, the 
finances rehabilitated, taxation made uni- 
form and regular, industry and agricul- 
ture fostered, and property and life pro- 
tected. Now it is possible for a mer- 
chant, for the first time in Korean his- 
tory, to prosper without being robbed of 
his wealth by the Government. A be- 
ginning has also been made of a modern 
educational system, while the work of 
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making the Korean cities sanitary is per- 
haps the most remarkable feat of Japan’s 
occupancy. In fact, Japan’s progress has 
been marvelous in all departments. Not 
even England or the United States could 
have done better. 

Of course, there is still much bitter 
feeling toward Japan on the part of the 
Koreans, as there is against England in 
India or against us inthe Philippines. The 
nationality of a nation cannot be extin- 
guished without engendering bitterness 
that takes many years to die out. This 
clipping from the Tarkan Mai Michi 
Shimpo, of Seoul, published just after the 
annexation, will perhaps give an idea of 
the prevalent Korean temper at the time. 
The item reads: 

“A mad dog in Seoul yesterday bit a Japan- 


ese. We should keep dogs of this kind in 
zreat numbers.” 


The hostile feelings, however, are 
gradually giving way, if one can trust 
the universal testimony of the foreign 
residents. The missionaries, some of 
whom were at first inclined to take Ko- 
rea’s part, are now, with practical una- 


nimity, on the side of Japan, for it is 
quite evident that the Japanese authori- 
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ties are not oppressing the people but 
giving them the blessings of a stable and 
enlightened government. 

For instance, in fourteen out of the 
seventeen provinces of Korea there is a 
Korean Vice-Governor serving with the 
Japanese Governor, and in the other 
three a Korean is the Governor-in-Chief. 
Last year $8,500,000 was appropriated 
for each of the seventeen provinces. 
In each province was established a 
hospital with Japanese doctors and 
nurses. The Government has put so far 
some thirty-five primary teachers in the 
country districts, but the missionaries 
are still doing the most for education. 

In Korea, unlike Japan, Christianity is 
Hourishing. An American resident in 
Seoul (not a missionary), of exceptional 
means for knowing what he said, thought 
that Korea today was in about the same 
situation as were the Hawaiian Islands 
when the missionaries first went there 
and converted the entire people. There 
are now 205 foreign missionaries in Ko- 
rea, mostly American Presbyterians and 
Methodists. There are 807 Christian 
churches and over 200,000 professing 
Christians. The churches ‘have, beside 
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These pear trees are only four years old 


the foreign missionaries, about 400 na- 
tive pastors. They have also attached to 
them 350 schools, giving instruction to 
15,000 Korean boys and girls; also fif- 
teen hospitals. 

The Japanese Governrrent has been so 
imprest by the work of the Y. M. C. A. 
at Seoul that it has given it $5,000 a year, 
the only sum it has thus far donated for 
any benevolent purpose. 

Tho Korea has lost much of its pictur- 
esqueness, owing to the fact that the 
mountains are denuded of trees as 
in China, the people are as interesting in 
their way as the Japanese. The men 
are tall, handsome and dignified. The 
boys and unmarried men look like girls 
with their long white dresses and braids 
down their backs. Indeed, the snow- 
white robes that the men and women all 
wear impress the Western visitor more 
than anything else he encounters in the 
country. A street scene in Seoul or 
Chemulpo suggests, as Henry Norman 
once said, the orthodox notion of the res- 
urrection. If the garb of the men with 
their flowing white robes and little horse- 
hair, transparent stovepipe hats, tied un- 
der their chins by ribbons or a string of 
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amber beads, is startling to the trav- 
eler, the costume of the women is even 
more so. It suggests the Turkish dress 
with its curled up pointed straw shoes, 
its baggy trousers under a short skirt, 
and its long cloak, often pulled over the 
face. But in one respect it differs from 
all feminine dress known to history, for 
the skirt and jacket frequently do not 
meet, thus exposing the breasts. 

Since the Japanese occupation both the 
foreign and domestic trade has received 
a vital quickening. Japan spends $30,- 
000,000 a year in Korea, of which $20,- 
000,000 is contributed from the Japa- 
nese treasury and $10,000,000 from taxes 
on the Korean people. Japan has dis- 
banded the Korean army, but she keeps 
20,000 of her own troops in the penin- 
sula. 

The two chief claims made against 
Japan in Korea are that lands have been 
seized for alleged military necessities 
without compensation, and that the large 
inflow of the worst and most adventur- 
ous elements of the Japanese population 
has been followed by nersonal br ‘tality 
against the Koreans. These charges are 
supported by the testimony of many Ko- 
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reans and foreigners. Just now there is 
much talk about the Korean Government 
persecuting native Christians supposed 
to be complicated in the recent attempt 
upon the life of Count Terauchi, the 
Resident-General of Korea. Japan his 
undertaken a difficult task in Korea, and 
no doubt excesses have been committed, 
as is apt to be the case under any strict 
military rule. But no one who knows 
Count Terauchi and his record, or is 
familiar with the policy of the Japanese 
Government, can think for a mo:rent 
that their sanction has been given to any 
deliberate policy of injustice toward the 
Koreans or the persecution of Christi- 
anity. 

Korea, as I have said, is an integral 
part of Japan. Manchuria, however, be- 
longs to China. Japan’s only rights in 
Manchuria consist in protecting, policing 
and running the South Manchuria Rail- 
way, and developing the landed conces- 
sions along the route. 

Japan is naturally doing everything 
possible to improve her property.  In- 
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deed, she is spending so much money 
that one wonders how China can ever 
pay her back when the various leases ex- 
pire.. 

The way Japan can “do things” is ex- 
emplified in the two adjacent towns of 
Mukden, one of them Chinese, the other 
Japanese. The Japanese town looks like 
a progressive German city, with modern, 
substantial homes and office buildings, 
and brilliantly lighted, broad, macadam- 
ized and granite curbed streets. And 
the Chinese Mukden—dust, ruts, filth, 
squalor, crime and smallpox epidemics. 

In Dairen, the old Russian Dalny, | 
found even greater evidences of Japa- 
nese progress. Tho the city has been 
under Japanese control only seven years, 
yet I doubt if there is a municipality in 
the whole world where such progress has 
been made in so short a time. The Chi- 
nese quarter, once filthy and ill smelling, 
is being cleaned up. The old Russian 
part of the city is left pretty much as it 
was—handsome and substantial. But. by 





far the larger part of Dairen is Japanese 
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MANCHURIA’S STAPLE PRODUCT 
Open storing ground for beans and bean cakes on the wharves at Dairen 


and has been built up since it came into 
Japanese possession. It has what no 
Japanese cities have—wide, asphalted 


streets, with granite sidewalks and curbs. 
The population is 37,000 Japanese and 
70,000 Chinese. There is a splendid free 


public school system, with fine buildings 
and compulsory attendance for Japanese 
children.- The Chinese have free schools 
for their children, but attendance is not 
compulsory. I saw a playground with 
all the most modern apparatus such as 
could not be excelled in Boston or Chi- 
cago. There was also a pretty park and 
a white pleasure city—a miniature 
Coney Island. I also visited an ex- 
ceptionally fine Y. M. C. A. build- 
ing, the gift, if I remember correctly, of 
Mr. John Wanamaker. There was like- 
wise a theater, a public assembly hall and 
a well equipped trolley system, with side 
doors on the cars. I even noticed an 
automobile street sprinkler working on 
the streets, tho there is not another one 
in any city of Japan. 

Thus it is wherever you go—Japan is 
improving, renovating, modernizing. 
The railroad itself is as fine as those in 
the United States. This is natural, since 
the rolling stock was made in this coun- 
try. The gage is standard size. I would 
have thought I was traveling on any 
train from New York to Washington 
except for the fact that there were first, 
second and third class cars, and that 
many of the Japanese passengers climbed 
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up on the seats and sat on their heels. 
The railroad is double tracked for 288 
miles, and all employees wear uniforms 
even the crews of the freight trains. I 
was especially imprest by the large 
brick stations, which averaged. I should 
think, finer than those belonging to any 
railroad in the United States. 

Japan has already spent $35,000 000 
for improvements at Dairen alone. She 
has spent altogether $61,000,000 gold in 
Manchuria, supplied from England after 
the war. 

Manchuria is larger than Enceland. 
Germany, Holland, Belgium and Swit- 
zerland combined, and, whereas these 
European nations support a population of 
118,000,000 people, Manchuria has only 
18,000,000. The country is very much 
like Iowa in aspect and fertility. It is 
capable of producing fabulous crops. 
The treasure of Manchuria is now the 
bean crop. The prosperity of the whole 
country depends on it. Everybody in 
Manchuria “knows beans.” 

Russia now controls the railroad in 
the northern half, where naturally her 
influence predominates. Japan contro's 
the southern half. 

China, of course, could hardly be ex- 
nected to relish the foothold of either 
Russia or Japan, and the whole situation 
has become complicated by the commer- 
cial entrance of England, France, Ger- 
many and the United States, who are 
straining every nerve to gain a trade 
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ascendency in the province. China is 
now apparently trying to play the Euro- 
pean Powers against Japan. Japan’s one 
great diplomatic failure has been her in- 
ability to placate China, so as to stop this. 

Does Japan want to seize Manchuria? 
There are those who think so. There 
are likewise those who think she wants 
to seize Australia, the United States and 
South America. If Europe were not so 
far away she would doubtless be accused 
of having nefarious designs on the Old 
World. 

There is unfortunately a small jingo 
element in Japan who wish to “lick all 
creation.” There is likewise a small ele- 
ment—somewhat like our Boston -Anti- 
Imperialists—who want Japan to get 
out of Formosa, Korea and Manchuria 
altogether. The great bulk of the Japa- 
nese people, however, have no desire for 
any national aggression. They look upon 
their advent in Korea and China as a sol- 
emn duty necessary to their own self- 
preservation. Of course, Japan is pri- 
marily on the mainland for her own 
good. But, as I have tried to show, she 
is no merciless exploiter or oppressor. 
She is, with honesty, courage and abil- 
ity, developing the arts of peace and civ- 
ilization wherever she goes, and at great 
cost to herself. 

I can perhaps best explain my views 
of Japan’s foreign policy by quoting the 
following letter that I wrote while in 
Japan to the secretary of the Australian 
peace society : 
Mr. E. B. Ditton, 

Hon. Secretary 

Society. 

Sir—The English Secretary of the Japan 
Peace Society, Mr. Gilbert Bowles, has sent 
me your recent letter in which you request 
him to secure for you expressions of opinion 
concerning the attitude ot Japan toward Aus- 
tralia. You state that a campaign is being 

carried on by the Melbourne press charging 
Japan with designs on the integrity of your 
country. Of course, 1 cannot speak with the 
authority of the Japanese gentlemen or the 
distinguished foreign residents here who will 
be asked to favor you with their opinions, 
but as an American editor wno is familar 
with the peace movement in the United States, 
having been President of the Third American 
Peace Congress held in Baltimore last May, 
my testimony may not be without some value. 

{ am now about to return to the United 
States after an eight weeks’ sojourn in Japan. 
including a two weeks’ trip to Korea and 


of the Melbourne Peace 
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Manchuria. My sole purpose in coming here 
was to discover all I could in the time at my 
disposal of the foreign policy of Japan, espe- 
cially as far as it might affect the world’s 

peace. I have talked with all classes of peo- 
ple on this subject: statesmen, financiers, mer- 
chants, foreign business-men, missionaries, ed- 
ucators, fellow-journalists, etc., etc. I have 
taken especial pains to inquire of those who 
are most critical of Japan’s foreign policy. It 
may interest Australian people to know that 
not a soul has ever yet mentioned theeword 
Australia to me in any connection whatsoever. 

A few alarmists in America have warned our 
people that Japan was ready to land an army 
in California and proceed to seize the Rocky 
Mountain fastnesses. Periodically when our 
naval bills are under discussion, Japanese spies 
are reported to be secretly photographing the 
army mules and other military secrets in Ma- 
nila and Honolulu. That Australia should 
join the “charmed circle” of nations alout to 
be absorbed by Japan would seem to show 
either that yellow journalism is flourishing in 
your great commonwealth like the rabbits or 
else that the international battleship and ord- 
nance trusts are extending their operations to 
the Antipodes. 

It is perfectly evident to any visitor here 
that Japan is leaving no stone unturned to 
strengthen her friendship with Great Britain. 
The Anglo-Japanese Alliance has probably 
done more for the peace and stability of the 
Far East then any act of statesmanship in 
which Japan has had a share. The idea is in- 
conceivable that she should cherish any sinis- 
ter designs on any British colony. 

Permit me to add that it 1s my firm belief 
that there is no nation in the world today more 
sincerely desirous of peace than Japan. Doubt- 
less she would go to war like any other nation 
to preserve her national integrity. But the be- 
lief that she is deliberately planning aggres- 
sion on any people in the world will not stand 
the test of the most superficial investigation. 

The task of furthering her remarkable edu- 
cational, commercial and industrial develo-- 
ment at home and assimilating Korea and 
Formosa, are absorbing all her thought and 
draining her resources. She desires above all 
else the maintenance of peace in order that she 
may bring to the highest success these laud- 
able endeavors. Australia needs no navy or 
universal conscription to save herself from 
Japan T am, etc., 

(Signed) Hamitton Hott. 


From the time when Commodore 
Perry opened Japan to the United States 
in 1852 until today there has been no 
single instance, except the Shimonoseki 
affair of 1863, when Japan has done any- 
thing to give the slightest offense to the 
United States. On the contrary. Japan 
has done everything in her power to 
show her gratitude and affection for 
us. She has modeled her educa- 
tional system after ours. She has 
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sent her brightest young men to b2 
trained in our universities. She has 
employed Americans as advisors, teach- 
ers and administrators in all departments 
of endeavor. Even at this minute she is 
employing Mr. Dennison as advisor of 
the Foreign Office—an American citizen 
who necessarily knows the innermost se- 
crets of Japan’s foreign policy. Inciden- 
tally it is worth stating that Mr. Denni- 
son has alwayé had an understanding 
with Japan that he would return home 
should there ever be trouble between Ja- 
pan and the United States. He has not 
yet asked for his release, 

The United States had an equally un- 
blemished record for cordialitytoward Ja- 
pan until the close of the Russo-Japanese 
War. Then for some reason there was a 
change. First, inspired statements be- 
gan to appear in the press that we would 
have to fight Japan—no one knew exact- 
ly why—but they were getting “cocky,” 
as a result of their victories over Rus- 
sia, and needed to be “taught a lesson.” 
Furthermore, the English and German 
war scares were experiencing the law of 
diminishing returns, and our armament 
syndicates and Admirable Mahans had to 
conjure up new dangers agaist which 
we should need a great navy. Then 
came the California law segregating the 
Japanese in the schools as if they were 
not fit to associate with white children. 
That stirred up Japan to strong protest, 
but it ended in the Japanese Government 
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come 


stopping all emigration to this country, 
so that even students find it difficult to 
here today. Then President 
Roosevelt sent the fleet on its gas- 
tronomic voyage around the world, 
for a cruise, but in real- 
Japan turned 


ostensibly 
ity to “impress” Japan. 
the other cheek by spending a _ mil- 


lion dollars to entertain it. She has 
shown similar hospitality to our delega- 
tions of merchants and others who have 
visited the islands. But the pin-pricks 
continued. The cheap politicians began 
to introduce bills in the California Leg- 
islature to prohibit the Japan-se from 
the Pacific Coast and to prevent those 
already there from owning land or en- 
gaging in business. Next came the re- 
port that Japan had a secret treaty with 
Mexico against us and was’ to be al- 
lowed a Pacific port. There were the 
reported speeches of a member of Con- 
gress, formerly in the navy, declarin* 
that Japan was waiting the near time to 
declare war and seize the Philippines 
and the Hawaiian Islands. Then came 
Secretary Knox’s proposal for the neu- 
tralization of the Manchurian railroads, 
which appeared to Japan to seek to de- 
prive her of rights she had gained by 
the treaty of Portsmouth and to de- 
stroy her preponderant influence in the 
border State which faced her Korean 
frontier. Next appeared a scheme for 
American capitalists to build the Chin- 
chow-Aigun Railway to rival the South 
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Manchurian Railway in China, followed 
shortly by the extraordinary proposal 
from bankers, originating here, that four 
Powers, the United States, England, 
France and Germany, should loan China 
$50,000,000, the interest to be guaran- 
teed by all the unhypothecated resources 
of Manchuria; and the provision added 
that China should go to these four na- 
tions for any future loans, thus de- 
throning Japan from her primacy in 
Manchuria and all China. Thothe Knox 
neutralization plan and the American 
railroad scheme fell thru, and the bank- 
ers controlling the four Power loan have 
since invited Japan and even Russia to 
join their circle, these proposals made a 
very bad impression in Japan. Our po- 
sition in respect to Manchuria is very 
much the same as tho Japan went to 
Mexico and said: “See here, Mexico, the 
United States has a good deal of money 
invested within your territory. It is a 
menace to your integrity. We suggest 
that you let us raise a loan, so that you 
can pay back the United States what you 
owe her and then tell her to get out. 
You can come to us only for all future 
loans.” If such a proposition were made 
by Japan to Mexico nearly every editor 
in the United States would be shrieking 
for war. But the Japanese are a very 
self-controlled people. They said very 
little. They feel, however, that they 
have the same rights in Asia that we 


claim to have in this hemisphere unde- 
the Monroe Doctrine, i. e., the inalien- 
able right to take any course requisite 
for self-preservation. 

And now, since the first of the year, 
a measure known as the D.llingham bill 
was favorably reported to the Senate by 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
which would have excluded the Japan- 
ese from our shores as the Chinese are 
now excluded. I am kanpy to believe 
that THe INDEPENDENT had not a little 
to do with exposing the “joker” in that 
bill and causing its sponsors forthwith 
to repudiate it. Finally, when Japan 
learned that we were preparing to ne- 
gotiate an unlimited arbitration treaty 
with Great Britain, she voluntarily con- 
sented to a modification of the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance, so that in case Japan 
and the United States were at war Japan 
would not have the right to call her ally, 
England, to aid her and thus make Enz- 
land choose between breaking the alli- 
ance with Japan or the proposed peace 
treaty with us. Surely this clearly indi- 
cates that Japan never expects trouble 
with the United States. And if that is 
not sufficient evidence of Japan’s friend- 
liness, it is a fact that Japan cannot af- 
ford to fight us even if she wants to. 
The country is taxed to death to pay for 
the .aftermath of the R 1sso-Japanese 
War. Millard says that before the war 
taxes were six yen per capita, during the 
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war they were raised to fifteen yen, and 
they are to be kept there for the next 
thirty years. He computes that the 
lower classes pay 65 per cent. of their 
income in taxes, and he averssthat from 
1898 to 1908 population increased 8 per 
cent., average increase of earnings 30 
per cent., and taxes 400 per cent. In 
addition to this, the United States is the 
best customer Japan has in all the sis- 
terhood of nations. We purchase much 
more of Japan’s foreign exports than 
any other nation, and she purchases 
from us more than any nat‘on except 
England, India and China. If that trade 
were stopped by a war Japan would go 
bankrupt within six mogths. 

In view of all this, it is a national 
disgrace that a few of our blatant poli- 
ticians and yellow journals continue to 
slander Japan and her motives, when it 
is as clear as day that she is doing ev- 
erything possible to foster good relations 
with us. Even now her feelinzs are only 
of the friendliest. She will do anything 
we ask of her, provided only she can do 
it with dignity. 

As I write this sentence, a letter comes 
to me from Madame Yei T. Ozaki, the 
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wife of the Mayor of Tokyo, announcin * 
that 3,000 young cherry trees, designed 
as a present for the American people 
from the Japanese people, are on their 
way here. Mayor Ozaki has had these 
trees prepared in especially disinfected 
soil, so that there will be no danger of 
bringing in any disease,as. was the case 
with those which were sent before and 
had to be destroyed. Do the American 
people realize that the pink cherry blos- 
som is the most beloved flower in the 
Land of the Rising Sun? It typifies the 
spirit of Japan. No more poetic gift 
could have been made to America by the 
great nation across the Pacific. 

The first sentence of Commodore 
Perry’s famous treaty with Japan, 
signed on March 31, 1854—the first 
treaty ever nezotiated by Japan with a 
foreign power, reads as follows: 

“There shall be perfect, permanent and uni- 
versal peace and a sincere and cord:al amity 
between the United States of America on the 
one hand and the Empire of Japan on the 
other and between their people, respectively, 
without exception of persons and places.” 

From that day to this Japan has lived 
up to the letter and spirit of that treaty. 


New York City. 


Wrecked 


BY JOSEPHINE. E. TOAL 


BEAUTIFUL at early morn, 

Fair and fresh a garden lay; 
Fragrant flowers, newly borh, 
Smiling, spread their petals gay. 
Tempest-swept, the close of day 
Saw a wreck, a ruin wild— 
Blossoms torn and soiled with clay. 
“Oh, my lilies!” sobbed a child. 


Sailed a ship on waters wide, 

Staunch of build, superb of parts, 
Searing out upon the tide 

Fondest hopes of eager hearts 
Wrecked in sight of foreign marts, 
On the wave her cargo tossed; 

Frail the m'ght of human arts— 

Rrave men mourned for fortunes lost. 


Bent above a city fair 

Cloudless skies in tropic clime; 
Busy traffic sounded there, 

There the idler’s careless time, 

Past at east where fountains chime, 
Rent the earth and sudden hurled 
Down the city in her prime— 
Paused, appalled, the living world. 


Forth upon life’s restless sea 

Fared a youth with proud craft whole; 
Sailing aimless, asked not he 

For the Pilot’s safe control. 

On the fatal, bark-strewn shoal, 
Lightly marked by man, he swept; 
But for shipwreck of a soul, 

Angels bowed their heads and wept. 
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A Crisis in the Socialist Party 


BY WILLIAM ENGLISH WALLING 


{Mr. Walling has been a frequ nt contributor to Tue Inperenpenr in the past. 


Our 


readers will recall his articles on the Russian revolution and on the race question and social 


ism in the United States. 


He is now a member of the Socialist party and his latest book 
just from the press of The Macmillan Company, is entitled “Socialism as It Is.” 


In view 


of the biennial convention of the Socialist party that op ned this week in Indianapolis and 
which wi!l select Presidential candidates, this article is of much timeliness.—Ep1ror.] 


ITH the rapid rise of indust:ial 
\W or revolutionary unionism, 
both as seen in the Industrial 
Workers of the World at Lawrence and 
elsewhere and in the Western Federa- 
tion of Miners and other unions belong- 
ing to the American Federation, a crisis 
has been created in the Socialist and labor 
union movement—a crisis in which the 
general public is deeply involved and has, 
fortunately, shown a_ keen _ interest. 
Either the conservative Socialists have 
to separate from the revolutionaries now 
and join Gompers and the “Executive” 
of the American Federation of Labor, or 
it may be too late. Two years more of 
growing popularity for the Debs kind of 
socialism, in friendly relations with the 
Haywood or Tom Mann kind of union- 
ism, and the conservative Socialists and 
unionists would be in a hopeless minor- 
ity. So the Asiatic exclusion question 
has been resuscitated in order to create a 
gulf which no reformist or revolutionary 
can cross and no opportunist can 
straddle. 

At the Chicago convention in 1910 a 
compromise was adopted, modeled some- 
what along the lines of the anti-exclu- 
sionist position of the International So- 
cialist Congress of Stuttgart (1907). It 
is now proposed by four members of the 
new committee appointed to report on 
this question to the present Indianapolis 
convention to rescind this action, while 
only two, John Spargo and Meyer Lon- 
don, would definitely reaffirm the Stutt- 
gart position, and only one, the Finnish 
representative, Laukki, would make a 
still less compromising declaration. 

The exclusionist argument this year is 
on purely racial lines. In Ig10 practi- 
cally all speakers, on the contrary, denied 
that the exclusion proposal was funda- 
mentally racial—for to confess that it has 
this character is @ declaration of inde- 
pendence against the International So- 
cialist Congress, an act which, in its-lf, 


would reduce the American party to a 
mere labor party of the Australian type. 
If this position is accepted at Indianapo- 
lfs it means secession from the Interna- 
tional Socialist movement and the forma- 
tion of a National Social-Democratic or 
Labor party. In discussing the Social- 
ists’ attitude on this question, then, we 
are at once discovering where they stand 
on one of the world’s greatcst problems, 
and whether the internationality of the 
Socialist movement is a reality or ex- 
ists merely on paper, and at the same 
time gaining the deepest possible insight 
into the fundamental differences that 


separate the so-called revolutionaries and 
the so-called opportunists. 
Mr. Roosevelt says: 


“*Advanced’ Socialist leaders are fond of 
declaiming against patriotism; of announcing 
their movement as international, and of claim- 
ing to treat all men alike; but on this point, 
as on all others, their system would not stand 
for one moment the test of actual experience. 
lf the leaders of the Socialist party in Amer- 
ica should today endeavor to force their fol- 
lowers to admit all negroes end Chinamen to 
a real equality, their party would promptly 
disband, and rather than submit to such putting 
into effect of their avowed purposes, would, 
as a literal fact, follow any capitalistic or- 
ganization as an alternative.” 

The internationalism of the Socialist 
movement is thus squarely challenge by 
one who voices the opinion of millions, 
and it is of the first importance to get at 
the truth. There can be no denying that 
there are many facts which would seem 
to bear out Mr. Roosevelt’s accusation, 
and I shall give them first attention. 

It is impossible to minimize the fact 
that at the American Socialist Congress 
in Chicago (May, 1910) more than a 
third of the delegates already favored 
legislation against Asiatic immigration 
framed along race lines. This anti- 
Asiatic movement has been so strongly 
endorsed by Mr. Victor Berger and his 
followers that he has even threatened, in 
a public meeting in Berlin, that the 
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‘American party in this matter was ready 
to defy the decisions of the international 
congresses, But some prominent Amer- 
ican revolutionaries are likewise in favor 
of Asiatic exclusion, notably Mr. Ernest 
Unterman, while a number of well-known 
“reformist” Christian Socialists have 
taken a stand against it. Nevertheless, 
it was the “reformists” and those in- 
clined to make of the party a sort of a 
Labor party of the British or Australian 
tvpe, who led the exclusionists at Chi- 
cago. The matter seemed settled as 
fought out two years ago, and the pre-ent 
reopening of the question, without any 
new reason, threatens a split in the 
movement. For Mr. Eugene V. Debs 
and Mr. Charles Edward Russell, the 
only two names widely mentioned for the 
Presidential nomination, and others of 
the best known members of the party, 
have taken an apparently irrevocable 
stand against action along racial lines and 
in favor of maintaining the principles of 
the international socialism as adopted 
by an overwhelming majority in the con- 
gress of 1907 at Stuttgart. 

The majority of the committee ap- 
puinted to report on this matter to the 
Chicago congress supported the follow- 
ing propositions : 

“The Socialist party, in its onan activities, 
cannot outrun the general development of the 
working class, but must keep step with it... . 

“We therefore endorse every demand made 
and position taken by the International Con- 
gress on this question, except those passages 
which refer to specific restrictions or to the 
exclusion of definite races or nations. We do 
not believe that such measures are necessarily 
‘fruitless and reactionary, as stated by the 
International Congress, but on the contrary 
are convinced that any measures which do not 
conform to the immediate interests of the 
working class of the United States are fruit- 
less and reactionary. 

“We advocate the unconditional exclus‘on 
of Chinese, Japanese, Koreans and Hindus. 
not as races per se, not as peoples with defin- 
ite physiological characteristics, but for the 
evident reason that these peoples occupy 
definite portions of the earth which are so far 
behind the general modern development of in- 
dustry, psychologically as well as economically, 
that they constitute a drawback, an obstacle 
and menace to the progress of the most ag- 
gressive, militant and intelligent elements of 
our working class ropulation.” (My italics.) 

The report was brought before the 
convention by its chairman, Mr. Unter- 
man. He asked: 

“Are we going to give up the splendid fight 
our forefathers made and voluntarily per- 
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away our 


mit strangers to come 
bread?” 

—a frank expression of that nationalism 
against which a very large part of all 
Socialist effort has hitherto been direct- 
ed. The same feeling was shown in his 
remark : 


“If it ever should come to the question of 
whether I shall have employment, or the im- 
migrants of any other race, I desire to tell 
you that so long as there are American labor 
unions, and so long as there is an American 
Socialist party, I am going to see to it that 
we shall have our jobs in order to live.” 


This assertion of a struggle of exist- 
ence between races and nations is identi- 
cal with that insisted upon by imperial- 
ists and militarists. Mr. Unterman said: 


“As far as Asia is concerned, Asia has im- 
mense opportunities for developing an out- 
let. They need not come over here. Japan 
has Manchuria and Korea. China has vast 
districts which it can conquer. Let the 
Chinese capitalists develop Chinese society, 
just as the American capitalists have devel- 
oped American society. Let them find room 
for their unemployed over there and employ 
them there and develop their own society. 
Let the Socialists of those countries organize 
their co-operative commonwealth themselves 
first, and then, when they have that organiza- 
tion, when they have their strong Socialist 
and labor organizations, then let them talk 
to us about international solidarity. . . . The 
Aryan race will always occupy a certain geo- 
graphical territory, and what the Asiatics will 
do in the coming years does not concern us at 
present.” 


Mr. Unterman’s position was the most 
extremeiy anti-Asiatic of that taken bv 
any speaker at the 1910 convention, tho 
Berger, Hunter, Stitt Wilson, and Wan- 
hope were not far in the rear. The Chi- 
cago Congress accepted the report, but 
declared : 


“The Socialist party of the United States 
favors all legislative measures tending to pre- 
vent the immigration of strike breakers and 
contract laborers and the mass importation of 
workers from foreign countries, broucht about 
by the employing classes for the purpose of 
weakening the organization of American la- 
bor and of lowering the standard of life of 
the American workers. 

“The party ts opposed to the exclusion of 
any immigrants on account of their race or 
nationality, and demands that the United 
States be at all times maintained as a free 
asylum for all men and women persecuted by 
the governments of their countries on ac- 
count of their politics, religion or race.” (My 
italics.) 


and take 


What is the surprise then of many So- 
cialists to find the new committee. in 
spite of the wonderful events that have 
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intervened in China, sending to the 
convention now in session a new re- 
port that uses Unterman’s arguments 
verbatim. Strange to say, the Chicago 
convention, which voted against the ex- 
clusionists, elected Unterman, Hunter, 
Stitt Wilson, and Wanhope to the new 
committee, and these now send in a re- 
port based on the following argument: 


“Race feeling is not so much a result of 
social as of biological evolution. It does not 
change essentially with changes of economic 
systems. It 1s deeper than any class feeling 
and will outlast the capitalist system. It per- 
sists even after race prejudice has been out- 
grown. It exists, not because the capitalists 
nurse it for economic reasons, but the capital- 
ists rather have an opportunity to nurse it for 
economic reasons because it exists as a prod- 
uct of biology. 

“It is bound to play a role in the economics 
of the future society. If it should not assert 
itself in open warfare under a Socialist form 
of society, it will, nevertheless, lead to a riv- 
alry of races for expansion over the globe as 
a result of the play of natural and sexual se- 
lection. 

“We may temper this race feeling by edu- 
cation, but we can never hope to extinguish 
it altogether. Class consciousness must be 
learned, but race-consciousness is inborn and 
cannot be wholly unlearned. A few individ- 


uals may indulge in the luxury of ignoring 
race and posing as utterly raceless humani- 
tarians, but whole races, never. 

“Where races struggle for the means of life, 


racial animosities cannot be avoided. Where 
working people struggle for jobs, self-preser- 
vation enforces its decrees. Economic and 
political considerations lead to racial fights 
and to legislation restricting the invasion of 
the white man’s domain by other races.” (My 
italics. ) 

Here we have the familiar position and 
phrases of imperialists the world over 
and of our anti-negro agitators in the 
South, also an echo of Kearney in the 
‘San Francisco Sand Lots. Race feeling 
can “never” be extinguished or un- 
‘learned, race wars are inevitable, the 
“white man’s domain” must be inviolate. 

This is decidedly more reactionary 
than the previous report of 1910 or the 
position taken by its supporters in Chi- 
cago. There the exclusionists were on 
the defensive, now they are on the ag- 
gressive, and it would almost seem that 
they hope to drive Debs and Russell and 
ithe International Socialists out of th: 
party and set up a nationalistic patriotic 
organization in alliance with Mr. Gom- 
pers and his conservative labor unions, 
who want to restrict white immigration 
as. well.as colored. Even at the Chicago 
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convention of 1910 the exclusionists 
were accused of looking in that direction. 
The close relation established, since then, 
with Gompers in Los Angeles, with John 
Walker and the Illinois coal miners, and 
with conservative union leaders in Wis- 
consin and elsewhere, now promise a re- 
newal of the Labor Party idea, as seen 
in England and Australia. _ Harriman, 
Socialist candidate for Mayor in Los An- 
geles, and Walker had both left the So- 
cialists to advocate a Labor Party, and, 
now that they are with the Socialists 
again, apparently wish to turn the Social- 
ist Party into a similar organization. 

At Chicago the Asiatic exclusionists 
argued that the proposed exclusion was 
really not on race lines at all. Mr. Un- 
terman claimed that it was the past en- 
vironment of the race that was criticised 
and not the race itself. He asked: 

“Why should we emphasize the race? Not 
as a race per se, as the report says; not be- 
cause the Chinaman has a slit eye, and a 
yellow skin; not because he wears a blouse 
and a queue; but because having lived in an 
environment which 1s a thousand years or 
more behind Europeat. civilization, he has 
certain qualities that make him less easily 
assimilable than even the lowest types of Eu- 
ropean civilization, he has certain qualities 
that make him less easily assimilable than even 
the lowest European immigrant.” 

At another point he asserted that So- 
cialism could be attained without atol- 
ishing present race inequalitics or even 
race prejudice. Like Hunter and Ger- 
mer of the Illinois miners, he blamed tte 
negroes largely for the existing race 
prejudice against them: 

“The question is absolutely imminent in the 
United States on the Western slope. Vast 
masses of that section are already occupied 
by the Chinese and Japanese, and wherever 
they get control they shove out the white man, 
and when they have crowded us out they will 
reward us for our sentimental attitude by 
giving us the kick which we deserve. 

“The same with the negroes in the South. 
Wherever the negroes get control they stand 
aloof from the white men and will not work 
with them. In other words, there is a race 
feeling there that is sc strong that the two 
races do not want to work together. They 
are not willing to work together, and while 
we stand for international solidarity and 
stand for rigid solidarity, we should be false 
to our Socialist agitation if we insisted first 
on doing away with the race prejudice.” (My 
italics. ) 

Mr. Victor Berger also dwelt on the 
historical differences between the races: 

“We are all of the same type; of the same 
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sort of thinking; we may fight occasionally, 
but, after all, our mode of thinking is very 
much the same. But, comrades, it is entirely 
ditferent with these other races. They have 
their own history of about fifty thousand 
years. That cannot be undone in a genera- 
“on or in two generations, or in three gen- 
erations, 

The hackneyed appeal to ancient his- 
tory, familiar in all reactionary reason- 
ing, whether in reference to races or any 
other question, the talk about the age- 
long period in which the history of the 
Asiatics has been different from ours, 
was adverted to by nearly all the advo- 
cates of exclusion. The phrase about it 
taking three or more generations to undo 
this difference of history is even stronger 
than that employed by Mr. Taft in refus- 
ing self-government to the Philippines, 
since he speaks only of one generation as 
being essential to bring the Filipinos to 
civilization. Mr. Berger, more conserva- 
tive, contemplates three generations be- 
fore “these other races reach our level.” 

The majority at Chicago swept aside 
all these apologies as being mere pre- 
texts for a proposed action directed defi- 
nitely against certain races. Hillquit 
said: 

“T shall vote against the majority report, 
because I think it is wrong in principle—the 
exclusion of Asiatic races as races. True 
enough, they say they are to be excluded not 
as races per se; but they go on and describe 
the reasons why they should be excluded, 
and those reasons are reasons describing the 
condition of a certain race as a race and noth- 
ing else.” 

But now all claims that the. proposed 
exclusion is not based on purely racial 
lines are abandoned, and all exclusion 
arguments are based on the supposed sit- 
uation to which ineradicable racial differ- 
ences supposedly lead. The whole argu- 
ment is now contained in another para- 
graph from Messrs. Untermann, Hunter, 
Wanhope and Wilson: 

“From the pomt of view of the class-con- 
scious workers, it is irrational in the extreme 
to permit the capitalists to protect their profits 
bv high tariffs against the competition of for- 
eign capital, and at the same time connive at 
their attempts to extend free trade in the one 
commodity which the laborer should protect 
more than any other, his labor power.” 


The argument had already been an- 
swered at Chicago, and is also dealt with 
in the minority report of Mr, Laukki, who 


our unskilled and 
Laukki’s position is 


undoubtedly voices 
foreign-born labor. 
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chiefly contained in the following para- 
graphs, and I only regret for the reader’s 
sake that I cannot reproduce it in full: 


“Every one understands that competition of 
Asiatic labor in America does not decide the 
wages and the standard of living of the Amer- 
ican working class, but that the mode of pro- 
duction and distribution, the evolution of the 
industrial life decides it. 

“If the industrial life develops in the direc- 
tion that it does not need as intelligent, well 
fed and well educated labor power as before, 
the wages and standard of living will go 
down; capitalism will force them down either 
by using cheap paid foreigners or native labor, ° 
the women and children. 

“And vice versa, if the industrial evolution 
develops in such a way as to necessitate gen- 
eral forward evolution of the proletariat, de- 
mands more and more imtelligence, education, 
physical power of the working class, as we 
Socialists believe that 1t does, and upon which 
scientific knowledge all our hope of the fu- 
ture supremacy of the working class relies, in 
that the standara of living cannot be forced 
down by immigrant labor competition or oth- 
erwise. ci 

“It is the craft worker who, with his se- 
clusion ideas, is swept aside by the industrial 
evolution and who, not understanding this 
evolution, like King Canute, tries, by all kinds 
of silly means, to bid the tide of evolution 
stay back, and so he also yells out to the wide 
world, ‘Look here what the Asiatics do; they 
force down our (he doesn’t say ‘my’) stand- 
ard of living. Exclude them!’ And the echo 
(the merely vote catchers) answers, ‘Really, 
they force down the standard of living of the 
American working class. Exclude them!’ And 
this they call scientific Socialism! 

“To prove this, it suffices only to mention 
the fact that the common laborers in the 
Western States, where this Asiatic immigra- 
tion is acute, in general do not join in the cry, 
‘Exclude the Asiatics.. They do not even 
given any attention to the whole question; it 
does not exist for them. 

“The same applies to foreigners, at least to 
the Finnish laborers working in the. Pacific 
Coast mines, saw-mills, lumber camps and as 
fishers. They haven't any such ‘silly ideas 
that especially the Asiatics lower the stand- 
ard of living of the American working class.” 


Government, the revolutionaries rea- 
son, is and must remain wholly capital- 
istic until Socialists have won the su- 
preme power or are about to do so. If 
Asiatics are now excluded, it is because 
the chief opposition has come from the 
small capitalists, shopkeepers and farm- 
ers who are the backbone of the present 
State governments on the Pacific Coast. 
As Mr. Will Irwin showed in Collier’s 
Weekly, the opposition of this element to 
the Japanese is far more extreme and ef- 
fective than that of the labor unions. It is 
they, for example, who demand that Asi- 
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atics shall not be permitted to own land 
—a proposition endorsed even by “insur- 
gents” like William Kent, and it was 
they, more than the unions, that brought 
on the dangerous friction between Amer- 
ica and Japan on the question of exclu- 
sion of Asiatics from the public schools. 

At Chicago the exclusionists felt so 
bitterly on this question that they even 
declared : 

“The principle of national autonomy pre- 
vents the International Congresses of the So- 
cialist party from laying down specific rules 
for the carrying out of the general principles 
recognized as valid by all Socialists.” 

Mr. Berger definitely threatened that, 
were it a bread and butter question, he 
and the American party would pay no at- 
tention to the decisions of the interna- 
tional organization. 

At Chicago the compromise proposed 
by Hillquit, which opposed “the mass im- 
portation” of laborers, using the expres- 
sion of the Stuttgart resolution, was 
finally adopted. And it was made clear 
by several supporters of the compromise 
that it would allow opposition to the 
present Asiatic immigration on this non- 
Sut this did 


racial ground (or pretext). 
not satisfy Berger, who said: 


“Now, I don’t agree with my friend Hill- 


quit this time; in most cases I do. Now, in 
the first place, I do not believe in hiding be- 
hind any evasion. I believe with Ferdinand 
Lassalle that in great things it is a mistake 
to be sly. I was never sly in my life. Are 
you going to hide behind contract labor on 
this question? We do not mean contract !a- 
bor. We know that the Chinese coolie la- 
borer is just as dangerous whether he comes 
in with a contract or without. That is hid- 
ing behind a phrase. That is trying to hide 
behind a phrase and being a gooa fellow.” 

And now we have the same element 
coming back to the Indianapolis conven- 
tion more aggressive and confident than 
ever, and demanding exclusion definitely 
on the ground of race; and the atmos- 
phere is surely laden with electricity if 
any atmosphere ever was. Under these 
conditions it is worth while to examine 
the motives of the militant exclusionists 
as disclosed in Chicago, as thev will 
doubtless be the same at Indianapolis. 

It was asserted by many of the most 
active delegates that the only possible 
purpose for pressing the question at that 
time, when Asiatic immigration was not 
a political issue, must have been to cater 
to the non-Socialist unions of the Ameri- 
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can Federation of Labor. Mr. Merrick, 
of Pennsylvania, remarked : 

“I say there are two ways of forming a 
labor party in this country. One way is to 
organize it on the pattern of the American 
Federation of Labor. Another way is to come 
into this Congress and so to modify and qual- 
ify the Socialist program that it will ve ac- 
ceptable to ‘Sam’ Gomrpers and John Mitchell.” 

Mr. Killingbeck, of New Jersey, made 
almost an identical statement: 

“Let us be honest with ourselves and say 
that we want a political victory, and in order 
to get that victory we must have the co-opera- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor, 
and say to them: ‘We are willing to have 
you dictate to the Socialist party just what 
we shall do, so thet we can make other cities 
and States as famous as Milwaukee!” 

Another expression of the view that 
finally prevailed at Chicago, and is again 
so squarely challenged, is to be found in 
a letter written by Mr. Debs to the con- 
vention and published soon afterward. 
Mr. Debs stands squarely against any 
subserviency toward non - Socialist 
unions, and running thru his argument 
may be seen the revolutionary frame of 
mind which has prevented the world’s 
leading Socialist parties from compro- 
mising on this or any other of the main 
issues that confront them. Says he: 

“Upon this vital proposition I would take 
my stand against the world and no specious 
argument of subtle and sophistical defenders 
of Civic Federation Unionism, who do not 
hesitate to sacrifice principle for numbers and 
jeopardize ultimate success for immediate 
gain, could move me to turn my back upon 
the oppressed, brutalized and despairing vic- 
tims of the Old World, who are lured to these 
shores by some faint glimmer of hope that 
here their crushing burdens may be lightened, 
and some star of promise rise in their dark- 
ened skies. : 

“Tf Socialism, international, revolutionary 
Socialism does not stand staunchly, unflinch- 
ingly and uncompromisinely for the working 
class and for the exploited and oppressed mass 
of all lands, then it stands for none and its 
claim is a false pretense and its profession a 
delusion and a snare. Let those desert us 
who will because we refuse to shut the inter- 
national door in the faces of their brethren; 
we will be none the weaker and all the strong- 
er for their going, for they evidently have 
no clear conception of international solidarity, 
are wholly lacking in the revolutionary spirit, 
and have no proper place in the Socialist 
movement while they entertain such aristo- 
cratic notions of their own assumed superi- 
ority.” 

The issue is now squarely joined, and 
it is difficult to see how the Indianapolis 
convention can avoid it. 


Ceparuurst, Lone ISLanp, 
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by Mail 


BY WALTER S. BALL 
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N office worker in a New Eng and 
A State, ordered out of doors by his 
physician four years ago, bought 
a partially abandoned hillside farm that 
took most of his savings, spent the rest 
for postage stamps and went to farming. 
Moreover, tho his knowledge of agri- 
-culture at the start was of the scantiest, 
he made a success of it. 

This was not due to the soil. Its for- 
mer owner, born and brought up on a 
farm, had about given it up in despair. 
It was due, so the office worker thinks, 
to the stamps. 

It was not a spectacular success, in the 
sense of great income and the develop- 
ment of new and rare crops. He did not 
adopt a “system” of poultry raising and 
develop hens that could outlay the cold 
storage houses. He did not devote him- 
self to fancy market gardening or spe- 
cialize in Luther Burbank novelties. He 
is merely an all-round farmer on a small 
scale, putting in plenty of hard work, 
hut since his first year he has made the 
farm self-supporting for himself and his 
family. 

First he wrote to the agricultural, or 
land grant college of his State, describ- 
ing his place and asking what crops it 
was best adapted to. 
and it usually happens so nowadays, one 
of the experts at the college was fa- 
miliar with the locality, though not nec- 
essarily with the particular farm. Po- 
tatoes were indicated as the best staple 
crop, aside from what else he raised for 
his immediate needs. 

His second stamp promptly carried an 
inquiry as to varieties of potatoes: which 
were surest, which were earliest, which 
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As it happened, . 


were most likely to vield him a profit 
with soil, climate and markets all con- 
sidered? The answer came within a 
week, a personal letter of advice, en- 
closing bulletins from the college’s ex- 
periment station. 

His. third stamp enabled him to ask a 
few questions about fertilizers and meth- 
ods of planting, concerning which the 
builetins had left him in doubt. Had he 
been a practical farmer, this third would 
have been unnecessary. 

Thus equipped he set to work, prepar- 
ing his land for potatoes while he and his 
family did the thousand things needed 
to make a neglected farm house a suit- 
able home for a family from the city. 
Later he wrote about other crops, such 
as the hay and grain sufficient for his 
one cow and one horse. There was an 
old, worn-out orchard on the place. He 
wrote about that. He asked for infor- 
mation about kitchen gardening. There 
were few things connected with farms 
and farming about which he did not 
write questions during his first year. 

And to each came a reply, usually a 
personal letter from one department or 
another, though sometimes a “stock” let- 
ter, accompanied by marked bulletins, 
served to answer fully every question he 
asked. For a year it was, practically, 
the management of his farm by experts 
at the college, with the owner acting as 
their workman. 

The second year he had fewer ques- 
tions te ask. But still there were plenty. 
Questions of rotation of crops, of differ- 
ent fertilizers, of live stock diseases, all 
came up. His experiences and failures 
of the first season suggested new in- 
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quiries, all of which he freely sent to the 
professors, who had come to know him 
personally by this time and to take a 
lively interest in his work. No author 
seeking to market his first novel was ever 
a more persistent patron of Uncle Sam’s 
postal service than this greenhorn from 
the city taking his first lessons in farm- 
ing. 

This office worker’s case was unusual 
in only one respect, the wholesale way in 
which he accepted the invitation which 
practically every land grant college in 
the country extends to the people in its 
sphere of influence. In the help he re- 
ceived, and the gladness with which it 
was given, it was typical of the major- 
ity of these institutions. For no more 
significant part of the movement back to 
the soil exists than this method of f. rm- 
ing by mail. 

The agricultural colleges, seeing a 
need, have filled it so promptly that com- 
mercial correspondence schools in farm- 
ing, tho there are a few in existence, 
have barely gained a foothold. Taken 


up originally as an incidental feature of 
college extension work, the question- 


answering departments of the colleges 
have grown amazingly in the last six or 
eight years, which covers the life of mo:t 
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of them. In some cases they have sur- 
passed in importance all other features 
of the extension work. 

Farmers’ institutes, good farming 
trains, short courses for practical farm- 
ers in winter, special poultry courses, 
publication of bulletins and other meth- 
ods are all of service in extending - the 
influence of the colleges. But not one 
of them has come closer to the city man 
turning farmward or has been more di- 
rectly valuable to the experienced 
farmer who suddenly awakens to the ad- 
vantages of applied science than the ex- 
tension of advice and instruction thru 
the medium of the mails. 

In several of the colleges the “short 
courses” in winter have followed only 
at a distance after the introduction of 
the question-answering bureau, and it is 
not stretching a figure of speech to call 
them post graduate courses for the 
postage stamp farmer, who is often the 
prevailing type of student at these ses- 
sions, 

It is no uncommon thing for the fac- 
ulty of an agricultural college to answer 
from ten to twenty thousand questions a 
year, giving specific replies to specific in- 
quiries from the farmers in regard to 
crops, soils, seed, fertilizers, insect pests, 
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the care of live stock, every question, in 
short, which can arise in connection with 
the cultivation of the soil. 

[t is not likely that this work in itself 
will be sufficient to solve the problem of 
decreasing farm produce which is 
counted among the factors determining 
the cost of living. . But it can solve, in 
many cases it has solved, the problem of 
increased prosperity for the individual. 
It has helped to revolutionize the ind:s- 
try on thousands of farms. It has made 
it possible for hundreds of city workers, 
driven either by inclination or necessity, 
to make a success of farm experiments 
which less than a generation azo would 
almost inevitably have resulted in heart- 
breaking failure. 

Picturesque and significant as is the 
readiness of the latter class to take ad- 
vantage of the new opportunity, how- 
ever, perhaps no feature of the piles of 
mail that come to the agricultural col- 
lege of today is more encouraging than 
the number of inquiries they bring from 
the older generation of farmers. This, 
in the opinion of the college directors, is 
a clear example of the fathers learning 
from the children. 

Not many years ago, in one of the 
central States, where the agricultural 
college is found in its most progressive 
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form, a college speaker suggested at a 
farmers’ institute the appointment of a 
traveling instructor from the institution, 
who should visit the farms and outline 
the best methods of work. The speaker 
was young and enthusiastic, otherwise 
he would never have survived the crush- 
ing outburst of indignation which greet- 
ed the proposal. 

The mistake was both in the temper 
of the farmers and in the professor’s use 
of words. Both have changed now. 
Two or three years later a speaker from 
the same college addressed a group of 
farmers in the same State, a gathering 
practically identical in character with 
the former one. He described at length 
the resources of his institution. And 
then he asked them if, when a new kind 
of bug appeared in the orchard or on 
the potato vines, they wouldn't like to 
be able to send word to the men at the 
college who were studying just that sort 
of thing, have one of them visit the farm 
if necessary, look the situation over and 
see if he could tell them what the mat- 
ter was. 

The farmers, unanimously and with 
no trace of resentment, agreed that it 
would be a very fine thing. It was the 
“instructor” under another name, but 
either they did not recognize it or did 
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not care. Possibly, if the first proposi- 


tion had been made as tactfully, it would 
have been accepted then. 


Perhaps, if the 
idea of an “instructor” had been as 
baldly presented the second time, there 
would have been no objection. 

It would have been better received 
than it was at first, no matter how it was 
advanced. For in the meantime the 
farmers had been learning more about 
the work of the agricultural college. 
They had read more of its bulletins, at- 
tended more of its practical short courses 
for adults, written it questions and re- 
ceived helpful answers. This latter was 
the real determining factor in the change 
of sentiment, for it had brought them 
into personal relations with the experts. 
And the writing of inquiries had _ in- 
creased, because more farmers’ sons had 
attended the college and were spreading 
the gospel of science thru the State. 

A prosperous Eastern farmer attend- 
ed one of these short courses last winter 
for the first time. His son had been 
graduated from the same institution two 
vears before and had been working on 
the farm at home. The father entered 
in a sceptical mood. By the end of a 
week he was enthusiastic. 

“It has helped me to catch up with 
the boy,” he told the president of the in- 


stitution on leaving. “When he came 
home from college he had more new no- 
tions in his head about farming than | 
supposed existed. He wanted to turn in 
and revolutionize the whole place. But 
most of his ideas didn’t strike me right, 
and I let him know that I was still boss 
of the place even if I hadn’t had a col- 
lege education. I came this week purely 
out of curiosity, to see what there was 
in it. And now that I’ve been here I 
have some respect for the boy, after all. 
I’m going home now to give him a 
chance to work out a few of his ideas.” 
Thus the fathers are, occasionally at 
least, following in their sons’ footsteps. 
But.to a far greater extent the influence 
of the younger generation has stimulated 
the older one to take advantage of the 
college’s offer to be of service by mail. 
At another institution not long ago a let- 
ter was received from a farmer in a re- 
mote district, the first he had ever writ- 
ten for information. In the language of 
the sporting page, it was “to settle a bet.” 
His son had attended the college, and on 
returning to the farm had proposed cer- 
tain innovations which met with parental 
disapproval. In the resulting argument 
the father had declared that the college 
experts, to whom the boy had been re- 
ferring for his authority, would not en- 
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dorse any such thing. The youth had 
promptly challenged him, and he had 
written to find out. All this he frankly 
explained. 

From the experiment station he re- 
ceived a reply, tactfully worded, endors- 
ing the boy’s position in detail, with rea- 
sons. Since then this farmer has writ- 
ten several inquiries on other matters, 
and has now become one of the college’s 
regular correspondents, 

Most of the colleges where such in- 
quiries are encouraged take pains to ad- 
vertise this fact among the farmers, in 
connection with the other activities of 
the extension departments. To answer 
them means a formidable addition to the 
work of the instructors, especially those 
in the experiment station. The head of 
a department in an Eastern institution 
recently estimated that one full day a 
week was taken up with the work of re- 
plying to these correspondents. But 
wherever it has been tried-it has been 
judged among the most effective services 
the college renders. 

Many of the’ questions, to be sure, 
would not be asked if the writers kept 
pace with the progress of agricultural 
science by reading all the bulletins is- 
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sued. But comparatively few farmers 
can do this, and the ordinary man, even 
when he has seen a subject discussed in 
general terms, likes to have definite ad- 
vice in his own specific case. Many peo- 
ple visit a physician, even when they 
know precisely what ails them, merely to 
be doubly sure about it. That the col- 
leges should be called on to answer re- 
peatedly questions already discussed in 
their bulletins is not to be wondered at. 
Nor are the instructors impatient at it. 
For they know that a personal question 
means definite interest, and that personal 
advice thus asked for is likely to be fol- 
lowed. 

Questions on the same topic often 
come in such numbers that they can be 
answered by stock letters, or by brief 
notes enclosing marked copies of bulle- 
tins. Several of the colleges, as in’ Mas- 
sachusetts and Rhode Island, have taken 
pains to cover as many as possible of 
the common inquiries in this way. In 
others, like New York State College at 
Cornell University, it has been the policy 
to reply in personal letters as far as prac- 
ticable. West Virginia University send; 
personal replies where necessary, but 
answers those of general interest thru a 
column it conducts in a local agricul- 
tural paper. 

These are the common methods adopt- 
ed. A few colleges, however, beginning 
with the University of Wisconsin, have 
established fully equipped correspond- 
ence courses in agriculture, where the 
ambitious farmer may secure a regular 
course in agriculture, at the cost of time 
and postage. Special services not read- 
ily classified in any such course are also 
rendered by many institutions. Thus 
the Rhode Island College adopted the 
method a few years ago of accepting 
samples of soil from the farms of the 
State for analysis, and giving detailed 
advice based on the result as to the kinds 
of crops for which these farms were best 
adapted. 

The nature of the questions asked 
varies with the seasons, poultry and other 
livestock being the only subjects which 
hold their place steadily thruout the year 
in the proportion of inquiries, in the 
Northern States. Most of the letters 
come in the spring and summer, winter 
being a comparatively dull period. The 
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winter, however, is the time of the post- 
graduate study of the postage stamp 
farmer, in the “short courses” which all 
the progressive colleges now offer. 
These, especially in the Central and 
Western States, have developed to a re- 
markable degree of efficiency, and offer 
practical instruction for a week or more 
at a season when the farmer has most 
leisure for it. The Eastern colleges 
have led the way in the development of 
the question-answering idea. 

The two together put the modern 
farmer on a very different plane of work 
from that his grandfathers occupied. 
In their days the farmer had little to 
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help him except the cautious advice of 
the Old Farmers’ Almanac. When this 
failed him he talked it over with his 
neighbors. Nowadays his method is 
quicker and infinitely more sure. He sits 
down in the evening, writes a letter to 
his agricultural college, drops it in the 
R. F. D. box beside the road, and looks 
for a comprehensive answer by return 
mail, The resources of the State are at 
his command. 

[f ever the collective farmer of modern 
days adopts a coat of arms, the humble 
but reliable postage stamp should be ele- 
vated to its crest, with the R. I*. D. car- 
rier, passant, upon its field. 


Provipence, R. I. 


es 
Justin McCarthy 


BY SYDNEY BROOKS 


[We are very glad to present to our readers this brief sketch of our London corre- 
spondent whose monthly letters, until the time of his death, have been one of the most valu- 


able features of THe INDEPENDENT.—Fbp1Tor |] 


HE death of Mr. Justin McCarthy 
on April 24, in his eighty-second 
year, stirred many and _ varied 

memories among the peoples of three 
countries—of Ireland, to whose cause he 
had sacrificed health and the natural bent 
of his interests; of England, where he 
had long been a distinguished and a 
much-loved figure in letters and politics ; 
and of America, where he had spent four 
or the happiest years of his life, which 
he knew only a little less intimately than 
Mr. Bryce, and for whose people he had 
conceived a great and lasting affection. 
Few men of our time had led a fuller ex- 
istence; none that I can recall had so 
universally endeared himself to all who 
came across him; to meet McCarthy once 
was to long to meet him again; to know 
him intimately was to bathe in the mel- 
low sunshine of one of the gentlest and 
most modest natures that ever visited 
this earth. But unassuming, inveterately 
kindly, as he was, he had an ardent 
spirit, an almost morbid sense of d tty, 
and a positive passion for self-sacrifice. 
By instinct a student and litterateur, fate 
thrust him into the center of one of the 
stormiest battles in modern British poli- 


tics. He played his part with the uncon- 
scious courage and quiet tenacity that 
frequently mark the man o: letters in the 
sphere of action. But it was not the 
part for which nature had suited him, 
and his assumption of it broke him in 
health, fortune and peace of mind. For 
the past fifteen years he had lived tran- 
quilly among his books, out of the pub- 
lic eye, by the seaside, much hampered 
by failing eyesight, but otherwise in 
peaceful and healthy contentment, able 
to work intermittently, able to receive 
his friends, and tended by a daughter’s 
devoted care. Looking back over his 
life he pronounced it on the whole a 
happy one. He had no great complaint 
to make against fate. His three master 
desires—to live in London, to be a writer 
of books, and to sit in the House of Com- 
mons—had been fulfilled. And if he 
was happy in his life he was not unhappy 
in his death. He lived long enough to 
know that the cause of Irish Home Rule. 
to which he had given all he had, had 
been brought to the very threshold of 
success. 

McCarthy was born in Cork in 1830. 
He was thus of a ripe revolutionary age 
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when the rebellion of 1848 broke out; 
and probably nothing but an accident 
prevented him from shouldering a mus- 
ket, rescuing Mitchel from prison, and 
standing side by side with Smith O’Brien 
and Meagher in that famous fight in the 
cabbage garden at Ballingarry. An 
Irishman of eighteen at that period was 
nothing if not a rebel. The movement, 
however, collapsed before McCarthy be- 
came actively implicated; and he took 
up the more remunerative and not less 
perilous profession of journalism. He 
had been well educated, or rather it 
would be truer to say that he had given 
himself a good education. When he left 
school he could read Greek and Latin 
with ease; later on he became equally at 
home in French, German and _ Italian. 
And with McCarthy to acquire a lan- 
guage was to command all the best lit- 
erature that had been written in it. He de- 
veloped early and never lost a passion for 
reading, and he was aided by a remark- 
ably powerful memory that enabled him 
to draw instantaneously on every scrap 
of information he had thus amassed. In 
the House of Commons he became, as it 


were, a court of appeal for members of 
all parties in doubt as to a quotation or a 
historical incident or the exact phrasing 


of an opponent’s speech. If it had ever 
come within the scope of McCarthy’s 
reading—and there was little that had 
not—he could recall it ‘syllable for sylla- 
ble with every detait in its proper place. 
The gift was invaluable to him in the 
days when the Irish party was deliber- 
ately reducing the House of Commons to 
anarchy by a policy of obstruction and 
when every Nationalist M. P. was ex- 
pected ‘to speak as lonz as he could. He 
would get up, this small, bespectacled, 
obviously literary man, and would reel 
off in his shy, deprecating manner pas- 
sage after passage from ancient and 
modern authors, translations from De- 
mosthenes, a page or two from Renan, 
impromptu verses of his own—all with- 
out notes or any book of reference— 
until the Speaker would intervene and 
order his removal by the sergeant-at- 
arms. 

With such tastes and equipment— 
supplemented by a knowledge of short- 
hand — McCarthy inevitably entered 
journalism. He was twenty-three when 
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he went to Liverpool and became every- 
thing that human intelligence can per- . 
mit a man to be on one of the local pa- 
pers. He wrote its editorials, reviewed 
its books, and acted incidentally as its 
art and dramatic critic. Something that 
he wrote attracted the attention of Har- 


‘riet Martineau, then at the hight of her 


fame and power, and she gave him a 
letter of introduction to a London editor. 
Once in the metropolis McCarthy quick- 
ly found his feet. It was the more nec- 
essary that he should do so as he had 
recently married an Irish lady whose 
confidence and energy supplied him with 
just the qualities he lacked, and whose 
death some twenty-five years later, when 
his struggles were over and he was a 
famous and successful author, dealt him 
a wound that never healed. “In those 
days,” he remarked a few years ago, 
“when a young man was very hard up 


.and had no immediate prospects, he got 


warried.” It was the best thing he could 
have done. Under the spur of a double 
necessity, McCarthy buckled to in ear- 
nest. He became connected with the 
Morning Star, a paper long since de- 
funct, but a considerable power in the 
England of the ’60’s, and partly owned 
and largely influenced by Bright and 
Cobden. First as its Parliamentary cor- 
respondent, then as its foreign editor, 
and lastly as editor-in-chief, McCarthy 
served it for eight years. In 1868 he re- 
signed, and for the next four years he 
lived in America, lecturing, writing and 
traveling from State to State. During 
this period he served as literary editor 
of THe INDEPENDENT. In 1872 he re- 
turned to England and joined the edi- 
torial staff of the Daily News, then the 
most powerful organ in Liberal journal- 
ism. 

McCarthy by that time had taken to 
writing novels, as well as essays, edi- 
torials and character sketches; and in 
the 70’s and 80’s he was one of the most 
steadily popular novelists in England or 
America. He had style, imagination and 
agreeableness, and he never ventured 
hevond his depths. “Dear Lady Dis- 
dain,” “Miss Misanthrope,” “The Comet 
of a Season” and “The Right Honor- 
able” are the best known of the fifteen 
novels or so he either wrote alone or in 
collaboration with Mrs, Campbell Praed. 
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They are not much read today, tho one 
of them, “The Comet of a Season,” de- 
serves to be; they were written frankly 
to suit the taste of the period—a period 
dominated by the jeune fille; and it is not 
by them that Mr. McCarthy’s name will 
be remembered. As a writer he stands 
or falls by his “History of Our Own 
Times,” a work that made him perhaps 
the most popular of British historians 
after Macaulay and Froude. His “His- 
tory” is not indeed on the same level 
with theirs, any more than his political 
novels compare with Disraeli’s. But Mc- 
Carthy performed the supremely difficult 
task of writing of the present with im- 
partiality, vivacity and good sense. His 
style is not always of the purest, but it 
is eminently easy, restful and pictur- 
esque. He was extremely skilful in sum- 
ming up a man and his work in a few 
winning, unobtrusive sentences; he had 
something of the art which Goldsmith 
ascribed to Burke—the art of winding 
into his subject like a serpent; he was a 
clubable and conversational writer, with 
an apt and varied arsenal of illustration 
to draw upon; the average man found in 
the “History of Our Own Times” his 
own opinions delightfully arrayed in a 
drapery of literary and historical allu- 
sion; and possibly in the future men will 
turn back to McCarthy much as we of 
today turn back to Bishop Burnet. He 
published many other historical works— 
one on the reign of Queen Anne, another 
on the Four Georges—as well as biog- 
raphies of Sir Robert Peel, of Gladstone, 
and of Leo XIII, but none of them 
equaled in popular favor the deserved 
success of his “History.” He had orig- 
inally agreed to write it for $3,000, but 
the publisher, alarmed by Mr. McCar- 
thy’s political activities, begged to be re- 
leased from the bargain. Mr. McCar- 
thy promptly brought it out with another 
firm on a system of half profits and made 
a fortune out of it. 

It was in 1879 that he first entered 
Parliament. “I had some faint hope,” 
he afterward said, “that, as I was well 
known in English literary life, my stand- 
ing in with my party might make some 
Englishmen believe that there was some- 
thing to be said for the party and the 
cause.” The hope was not disappoint- 
ed. A great many Englishmen thought 
more of Irish Home Rule when they 
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saw a man of McCarthy’s position 
and character so ready to sacrifice him- 
self for it. And it really was a sacrifice. 
As a writer Mr. McCarthy had made 
himself known and welcomed in all ranks 
of English society. There was hardly 
any one, indeed, of any consequence in 
England or America with whom he was 
not on terms of personal friendship. But 
the bitter feeling aroused by the land war 
in Ireland and by the action of the Irish 
Nationalist Party in Westminster sun- 
dered many social relations. McCarthy 
shared in the ostracism decreed against 
all who supported Parnell, and he shared, 
too, in the rough work of obstruction 
that Parnell had prescribed as the policy 
of the Irish Party. While never a man 
of force and neither a great orator nor a 
great debater, McCarthy was a distinct 
asset to the Nationalist Party. He lent 
it an air of courtesy and refinement ; he 
was a capital man to represent it on a 
great Parliamentary occasion; his set 
speeches were full of persuasiveness and 
feeling and pervaded by a delicate liter- 
ary flavor; and the House gave him an 
attention and yielded him a respect it de- 
nied to many of his colleagues. In the 
harrowing crisis that followed Parnell’s 
downfall McCarthy was chosen the 
leader of the Irish Party. “Only those,” 
Mr. T. P. O’Connor has written, “who 
attended the private meetings of the 
Irish Party could ever realize what 
McCarthy had to-face in those hideous 
times. He was openly flouted, insulted ; 
he had to make the attempt with his 
weak voice and his gentle character to 
subdue tempests which only a man of 
fierce force of character could have 
quelled; he had to take part in a fight 
that every day became more honeless, 
more squalid, more exacting.” But he 
stuck to his post until ill health, an al- 
most vanishing income. and a violent 
pressure of literary work brought on a 
complete breakdown. His friends never 
thought he would rally from it, but he 
did; means were fond of relieving him 
for the future of all financial worries; 
and for the last decade and a half, with 
no abatement of his interest in men and 
things and books, he has rounded off his 
career in that serene and lettered leisure 
which formed no small part of his ideal 


of life. 


Lonpon, ENcL‘Np. 





Housekeeping 


in the Future 


BY S. C. GILFILLAN 


ment of housekeeping, with the aim 

of determining its tuture, we are 
struck first of all by the fact that house- 
work today includes far fewer tasks 
than a century ago. We next notice that 
all those trades of the workshop-home 
which have been abolished have gone by 
one and the same change—the work has 
been centralized, sent outside from each 
home to a central plant, which serves 
thousands of homes. Spinning and 
weaving have gone to the mill, butter- 
making to the creamery, soap-making to 
the factory, slaughter'ng to the packing- 
house, the lamp has been replaced by 
light from central gas or electric plants, 
the well by municipal water supply, and 
in other cases too numerous to mention 
the change has been always the same. 
The reason for centralization is as pow- 


| observing the trend of the develop- 


erful as it is obvious—that the great 
focal plant can perform work better and 
far more cheaply than can the isolated 


housewife. The general course, there- 
fore, of the future evolution of house- 
keeping is evident—its various tasks will 
go outside the home, be centralized. 
Now, let us go on to tell what we can 
of the manner and means of each 
exodus. 

The great task of housework is the 
cooking and serving of three meals a 
day. This has already been centralized 
in boarding-house, restaurant and com- 
munal dining-hall; you draw back—and 
rightly, for one and all they are mis- 
chievous. The trouble is that the dining- 
room has been centralized, and this is an 
institution to whose socialization there is 
small motive and great objection. We 
are very unwilling to part with the 
privacy of the family and the con- 
venience of dining at home, The kitch- 
en it is that needs centralization, that 
room which is only a workshop, which 
swallows up money and toil like a bot- 
tomless pit, that is the part to cut off 
from the home and send to the factory. 
Surely the problem will be ultimately 
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solved by centralized kitchens, prefer- 
ably one to a city, which will send out 
each meal to thousands of homes. 

This distr:bution might be by various 
means, of which the pneumatic tube 
seems the most probable.. For already 
this carries messages between 120 sta- 
tions in Paris, and in New York shoots 
250-pound cylinders of mail at a speed 
as high as a mile a minute. Proposi- 
tions have frequently been made to 
equip a whole city with pneumatic veins 
radiating from the department stores to 
thick-studded stations. A system like 
this, but having a station in the base- 
ment of every house, will not only de- 
liver meals and parcels, but newspapers, 
mail, laundry, books to and from the 
library, and everything that can be put 
in a cylinder of 7 inches diameter. Tube 
delivery is perfectly safe—eggs, china- 
ware and live animals have been success- 
fully sent by pneumatic, for the air be- 
fore and behind the cylinder is always a 
cush‘on, and the rest is only a matter of 
full packing. The “carriers,” as the 
cylinders are called, will be suited like 
freight cars to the objects they carry. 
Those for food will have separate com- 
partments for each viand and liquid, and 
have double walls forming a vacuum, or 
more cheaply, a jacket of hot or iced 
water, This will be needed more while 
the courses are being served than during 
transit, for a speed of a mile a minute, 
which suggests the telephone more than 
the delivery wagon, would hardly give 
soup time to cool between kitchen and 
suburbs. 

The central municipal kitchen will, be 
as notably efficient as our kitchens for 
single families are inefficient. Its raw 
materials, instead of being carted all 
over a city in buying and selling, will be 
brought in the original freight cars right 
into the vast meal factory, and unloaded 
into great machines for washing, peel- - 
ing, etc. From these they will be chuted 
into other machines for cooking, instead 
of being put in little saucepans to stew 
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on stoves which waste 99 per cent. of 
their heat. (However, much of this heat 
is absorbed by the cook, especially in 
summer.) And finally, by machinery 
largely or entirely, they will be dished 
into “carriers” and sent out. Each cook 
will handle tons instead of ounces, a 
fact which insures immense saving of 
expense, along with a great increase of 
science of recipe and accuracy of execu- 
tion. And so, whereas at present food 
falls little short of trebling in cost in 
traveling from fre:ght car to table, by 
this route of the future it will increase 
only 25 per cent. The saving is enor- 
mous, 

A municipal kitchen will not entail 
uniformity of fare, but only make pos- 
sible a greater diversity. For each fam- 
ily will have meals of that grade which 
it can pay for, ordered 4 la carte by tele- 
phone or table d’hote by a regular ar- 
rangement to exclude cabbage. And 


the menu to choose from will fill half a 
page of each morning’s newspaper, for 
every one’s money will go two or three 
times as far as today, and the least pop- 


ular dish will have devotees by the hun- 
dred. The only restriction imposed by 
municipalization of food is that quality 
shall not go below a proper minimum. 
From the public tubes one could never 
get meat stale or burnt, but only from 
some conservative hostess who believed 
in the corner grocery and home cooking. 

Turning to dishwashing, we note that 
the more disagreeable half of this work 
will disappear with the pots and pans 
and kitchen crockery. As for the table 
dishes, we may imagine that the house- 
wife will arrange them in a metal cab- 
inet in the dining-room wall, at the same 
time scraping them into a “carrier,” 
which she will post, and then locking the 
cabinet door, go away, her work done. 
Clockwork controlling valves will first 
drown the d’shes in a swirl of hot water 
impregnated with solvent and disinfec- 
tant chemicals, rendering them aseptic- 
ally clean, then rinse them and finally 
dry them by an air current, leaving them 
ready for the table. 

After food the next greatest care of 
housekeeping is the making and mend- 
ing and washing of clothes. The move- 
ment of centralization is making all 
speed in these provinces; in the end we 
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shail surely have all our clothes made in 
the factory or shop, and send them all 
out to the laundry for washing and 
mending. Another care, that of heating 
the house, has an equally obvious end 
ing—the centralized heating plant. 

The troubles of shopping will be mini- 
m:zed by the telephone, pneumatic tube 
and telecinematoscope. The last word, 
which will doubtless be shortened, is the 
name of a newly invented device which 
telegraphs a moving picture. When it is 
perfected and made to show natural col- 
ors, the department store clerk need only 
hold up an article before the transmit- 
ting “eye” for the shopper at home to 
examine it as easily as if in the store, 
perhaps better, by aid of a magnifying 
lens. Conversation, of course, will go 
on thru the telephone, and when finally 
the purchase is selected it will be deliv- 
ered at once by pneumatic. If not satis- 
factory ‘t could be exchanged in five 
minutes. 

We sigh for more worlds to conquer ; 
only bed-making and housecleaning are 
left. For the first H. G. Wells suggests 
a solution something like the following : 
Each of the bed-coverings will, be at- 
tached at the foot to a framework which, 
by merely the movement of a lever on 
arising, will raise them and swing them 
apart, leaving them hanging free to the 
light and air, above the bed. To make 
up the bed a second movement of the 
lever would swing all*the covers to- 
gether, and then by a motion at once 
downward and toward the foot of the 
bed, lay all properly and smoothly on the 
mattress. Then the owner, in a few 
motions, would “tuck in.” 

Housecleaning, being a complex affair, 
‘s not to be dealt with so briefly. In the 
first place, there will be much less dust 
to remove when street traffic is limited 
to occasional automobiles, and coal fires 
to centralized power plants which burn 
their own smoke. And the labor of tak- 
ing up what remains will be lessened by 
the movement in progress today for 
making our houses more easily cleanable 
by having smooth surfaces, rounded cor- 
ners, everything removable, fewer knick- 
knacks, etc. The cleaning which still 
remains to be done will. it would seem, 
be divided among professional cleaners 
from outside the home. For not only is 
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there an evident tendency toward this 
solution, which has reached almost to 
completeness in window-washing and 
carpet-cleaning, but also the principle of 
centralization quite condemns the Jill-at- 
all-trades housewife, and requires that 
housework and cleaning itself be divided 
and given to specialists, so that the 
laborer may always be suited to the 
labor, and thoroly skilled and equipt for 
it. We may, therefore, expect a great 
expansion of housecleaning companies, 
whose agents will come at intervals to 
put a house thoroly in order, one using 
the vacuum cleaner, one polishing the 
floor by electric revolving brushes, etc. 
They will do the work well and exceed- 
‘ngly quickly, because each will have had 
abundant training and practice in one 
kind of work, and because they will 
bring the most modern and effective 
apparatus, which none but an expert 
could use and none but a professional 
afford. With only a few doors to travel 
between engagements the charges will 
naturally be small. 

Servants, of course, will last on in rich 
women’s mansions, to hunt motes of 
dust with microscope and forceps, and 
to make a good show in the vestibule; 
but in all other homes the “servant prob- 
lem” will have found its ideal solution. 
Half an hour a day of the mistress’s 
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time will take care of everyth:ng, for 
beyond answering bell-calls and setting 
and unsetting the table, there is abso- 
lutely no housework to do. What womea 
will do with their new leisure is a ques- 
tion which we cannot discuss here, but 
we may be sure they will do something 
that is worth while. 

When shall all this come to pass? Not 
so speedily as one might expect. For in 
the case of labor-saving schemes which 
are adopted by one ménage at a time the 
wise have no power to coerce the fool- 
ish, hence decades or even generations 
must elapse between the day a device is 
‘nvented and the day it is used univer- 
sally. On the other hand, in affairs 
which require the consent of half a city 
—a municipal kitchen, for example—the 
foolish do have power to coerce the wise. 
for the foolish are in the majority. It 
is the conservat'sm of this majority 
which chiefly retards the attenuation of 
housework, for as to the mere making of 
the necessary inventions, that could all 
be done in a year, if the world should 
wake up and want them. The central- 
ized kitchen will come, not when tubes 
are invented, but when women will see 
the merit in some one else’s cooking, or 
the grocer, the teamster, the shopkeeper 
see the rightfulness in a change which 
would wither their occupations. 


New York Ciry. 


A Caryatid to a Telamon 


BY MARGARET ROOT GARVIN 


“Ir presses hard—all that I have to bear! 

() Telamon, hast not a hand to spare? 
Thine is the task that stretches nerve and thew; 
Mine, the wo-weight of being woman, too! 

© Telamon, dost thou not know, nor care? 


“Why doth thine head down-droop so wearily 
Thou wilt not even raise thine eyes to me? 
Dear Telamon, thy strength is taxed too sore! 
Give me the burden that thy shoulders bore, 
For I am woman, and twice strong will be!” 


Wuirtessoro, N. Y. 
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Blok’s History of the Dutch 
Nation * 

AMERICANS may well be proud of the 
work done by Mr. Motley. Under his 
hands “history is a resurrection.” After 
half a century and with the work done 
by Dutch archivists and historians, in 
mass and in detal, in view, one may 
indeed pick holes in his fellow-country- 
man’s entrancing narrative. One may 
even refuse to place his decadent work, 
“John of Barneveldt,” in the category of 
trustworthy history. Nevertheless, even 
greater than his output of nine volumes 
was his fertil'zing touch upon the Dutch 
scholarly activities. In the Dutch archives 
lay masses of buried documents as in a 
university. The coming of the Amer- 
ican was as the m‘racle in Elisha’s time. 
The grave cast out its dead and the 
corpse sprang to life. After Motley 
came Fruin, who raised up a host of 
investigators from among his pupils, 
chief of whom is Prof. Dr. P. J. Blok, 
first of Groningen and then of Leyden 
Univers:ty. This is the alma mater of 
Robinson and Brewster, of the Pilgrim 
Fathers company, of the sons of John 
Adams, and of thousands of English- 
speaking students shut out, for con- 
science’ sake, from the English uni- 
versities after 1662. 

Dr. Blok’s labors, now completed, 
show an indomitable unity of achieve- 
ment. After years of preparation in the 
archives of the home land and countries 
adjoining, he issued his first volume in 
1892. Since then, despite h’s multifari- 
ous duties, including the instruction of 
Queen Wilhelmina, a volume from his 
pen has dropped from the press bien- 
nially, until e'ght of them in the Dutch 
text awaited the work of the translators, 
Miss Ruth Putnam and Mr. Oscar A. 
Bierstadt, of the Boston Public Library. 
These now complete their task in the 
fifth and final volume, and to them the 
thanks of the reader in English are due. 





*Hisrory oF tHe PropL: oF TH? NETHERLANDS, 
By Petrus Johannes Blok. Vol. V. Fig teenth and 
Ninee nth Cen urics New York: GP. Putnam’s 
Sons. $2 59. 


Much of the original narrative, of high 
interest to a native and.valuab!e because 
of manifest accuracy, fresh data and 
correct perspective, does not appeal to 
or particularly interest an American 
reader, and this the translators have 
wisely condensed. No loss, however, is 
visible of the excellent equipment of the 
original maps, discussion of sources and 
authorities, indexes, etc. 

The ripest and latest criticism of Mr. 
Motley’s narrative is this, “Best when 
unvarnished.” If Dr. Blok refrains 
from*the rhetorical embellishments and 
enlargements of his American prede- 
cessor, who taught the world most of 
what it knows of Dutch history—tho he 
covered‘in detail less than fifty years— 
he is better balanced and excels in trust- 
worthiness. It is certa‘n that Blok has 
a truer perspective, Naturally his main 
thesis is political. Within the arcana of 
the Dutch statesmen, into which Mr. 
Motley entered by no means very far, 
being more felic'tous and successful in 
depicting the foreign environment of 
Holland than her inmost life—Dr. Blok 
leads us like a master sure of his path. 
With him we hold firmly to the clue 
while in the labyrinth of Dutch politics, 
the Leyden professor’s temper being cool 
and judicial compared to the hot parti- 
sanship of Groen van Prinsterer, who 
was Motley’s severest critic. While, too, 
the author shows slight respect for the 
overwrought and often fanciful theories 
of the late Douglas Campbell, who 
knew no Dutch, yet he shows clearly that 
‘n the evolution of the nation the Neth- 
erlands was usually a pioneer, and far in 
the advance as compared with England, 
and at least in most features of material 
civilization led her island neighbor. 
Until the clash with Spain, the southern 
provinces excelled the northern ‘n popu- 
lation, wealth, industry, art and architec- 
ture. Many things then unknown in the 
British Isles, such as free printing, uni- 
versal common school education, char- 
ters in the vernacular and organize1 in- 
dustry, had been in the Low Countries 
matters of long possession. The march 
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of Alva in 1567, to enforce the decrees 
of the Spanish [nquisition and to create 
financial anarchy, paralyzed industry and 
helped to depopulate the Belgic Nether- 
lands, to the enrichment of the northern 
provinces. Soon, from an area of 4,000 
square miles and a population of 800,000, 
the Dutch Republic, reinforced by the 
fug:tive Walloons and Flemings, was 
able to boast of 2,000,000 souls, Leap- 
ing quickly to pre-eminence and invin- 
cible on the sea, conquering by the wind- 
mills and drainage a fresh domain from 
the sea, the land of Rembrandt led in 
art also. Apart from war and politics, 
Dr. Blok is happ‘est when he pictures 
the home and farm, school and church, 
and tells the story of the artist, the 
sailor, the merchant and the reclaimer of 
land; in a word, when he becomes a real- 
istic painter in language of genre. His 
vivid sketches of the stages of civiliza- 
tion, of city and country life,. of the 
castle and town hall, of the activities of 
the inventor and explorer, are of absorb- 
ing interest. He realizes also the dra- 
matic possibilities while presenting the 
careers of the many eminent women in 
the Netherlands story. 

An American may not unjustly find 
fault because, having a different perspec- 
tive, many things that would interest the 
transatlantic reader are unmentioned in 
Dr. Blok’s pages. Especially is this true 
if he feels that the history of the United 
States can never be properly written by 
any one who has not saturated his mind 
with the history of this home of munic- 
ipal progress and of federal government. 
Bancroft’s work of second-hand infor- 
mation can never satisfy one who knows 
the ins and out of the Dutch Calhoun, 
Barneveldt, and the wun‘on §assertor, 
Maurice, in their titanic struggle. 

It is when picturing the colossal duels 
between Goliath-like Spain and David- 
like republic, and the struggle of the 
military chieftain and the far-sighted 
statesman, that Dr. Blok rises to his best. 
The Dutch confederacy faced the issues 
which made the American republic pos- 
sible and fought them to the finish. 
When the military and the civil powers, 
incarnated in Barneveldt and Maurice, 
are pitted one against the other, the 
“indescribable pleasure” confessed by 
the author, as his pen moves, is shared 
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by the well-informed reader. His thrill 
is like that of a war correspondent wit- ° 
nessing the grand fight that taxes all 
personal resources to the utmost. If the 
final volume, telling of the fall of the 
republic, the Napoleonic era, the union 
with and rupture after fifteen years with 
Belgium, the career of Thorbecke, the 
constitutional revisions of 1848 and 
1887, and descriptions of the land and 
people at the close of the nineteenth 
century, be less exciting to the reader, 
it is because happier Holland has less 
strenuous struggles than in the heroic 
days when Spain was, humbled. It is 
clear that the disguised republic now 
called a kingdom, when the sovereign’s 
crown, so far from being a family pos- 
session, is a symbol of law, and the sov- 
ereign is merely the first servant of the 
people, fulfils the hope of the weak fed- 
eralism of older days. 


Ballads of a Cheechako. 
Service. 
kins. $1. 

Bret Harte or his double must have 
found his way back into life and clapped 
himself down in the Klondike region, 
having lost somewhat of h‘s perfect art, 
but none of his tendency to “talk in 
direct and virile language” of the 

“primal instincts and passions.” The 

Ballads of a Cheechako certainly have a 

strength and wild carrot flavor of their 

own, not in anywise due to anything of 

iret Harte’s work except his initiative. 
With the tang of the mountains and the 
mines, they find a soft spot in the heart 
for those who have to go down to the 
“deeps,” not in ships, but in sh’fts, and 
do business in the underground. - We 
will not follow Mr. Service in the ghast- 
ly tales he has to tell of the hardships of 
such. One stanza from “The Northern 
Lights” will serve to show what a grasp 
the poet has on the large canvas of land- 
scape peculiar to the Far North, also 
what a musical ring he has put into the 
twenty-one ballads conta‘ned in his little 
book. The scene is near the sources of 
the Yukon River: 

“Oh, the cundra sponge it was golden brown, 
and some was a bright blood-red; 

And the reindeer moos gleamed here and there 
like the tomhstones of the dead. 


And in and out and around about the little 
trail ran clear, 


By Robert W. 
New York: Barse and Hop- 

















And we hated it with a deadly hate and we 
feared it with a deadly fear. 

And the skies of night were alive with light, 
with a throbbing, thrilling flame; 

Amber and rose and violet, opal and gold it 
came. 

It swept the sky like a giant scythe, it quiv- 
ered back to a wedge; 

Argently bright, it cleit the night with a wavy 
golden edge. 

Pennants of silver waved and streamed, lazy 
banners unfurled; 

Sudden splendors of sabers gleamed, light- 
ning javelins were hurled. 

There in our awe we crouched and saw with 
our wild, uplifted eyes 

Charge and retire the hosts of fire in the bat- 
tle-field of the skies” 


His song is to be welcomed for the 
beauty of his descriptions, its promise of 
mastery in verse-painting of a life still 
new to the East—a wild, harsh, in many 
respects an ugly life; in which, as a high- 
ly civilized Easterner once put it, a man 
strips off one after another of the integu- 
ments to which the world has accus- 
tomed him, and comes down to the 
breech-cloth of the Indian. 


‘The Early Literary Career of Robert 
Browning. Four Lectures, by Thomas 


R. Lounsbury. New York: Charles Scrib- .« 


ner’s Sons. $1.26. 

The Brownings. Their Life and Art. By 
Lilian Whiting. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $2.50. 

Professor Lounsbury’s lectures at the 
University of Virginia on the “Barbour- 
Page Foundation” make interesting 
reading for all who are interested in 
Browning’s poetry. He says what he 
has to say in a clear and vigorous style, 
without any attempt at polish, to be 
sure, but graced with humor and oc- 
casionally spiced with irony. The irony, 
indeed the professor’s judgments, are 
stimulating, but will provoke to bitter 
dissent the Browning enthusiasts and to 
a reasonable regret for his limitations 
the true lovers of poetry. He is hard on 
Browning—a bit too hard, we believe. 
He has found the poet so “obscure” that 
he belittles Browning’s real achievement 
and fears for his lasting fame. He 
passes by, in making up “the main ac- 
count,”’ elements that are essential to full 
and fair appraisement, and his animus 
against the poet, only poorly veiled in 
his pages, unfortunately lessens the 
value of his study. In the first lecture 
he sets forth his thesis that Browning’s 
lack of a university training “will have 
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‘n the long run a damaging effect on his 
reputation. His writings show thruout 
the lack of that final result of thoro 
training, the ability of the communicator 
of ideas to put himself in the position of 
the recipient.” Professor Lounsbury 
shows that at first Browning’s early 
work (excepting the still-born “Paul- 
ine”) was exceptionally well received. 
“Paracelsus” made a deeper impression 
among the leaders of English thought 
than any other work of its time. “Straf- 
ford” disappointed high hopes. Of 
“Sordello” the lecturer says: ‘‘Perhaps 
there is no instance in literary history of 
an author who proceeded to destroy his 
own reputation with more systematic en- 
deavor. Certainly never were ef- 
forts of that sort attended with more 
overwhelming success”; and he goes on 
to maintain that the poet’s “obscurity” 
alone blighted for thirty years thereafter 
a most promising literary career. He 
holds that Browning, “in the proper 
sense of the word, is no dramatist at 
all,” attesting the absolute “failure” of 
his dramas on the stage, and applying 
tuthlessly to “A Blot i’ the "Scutcheon” 
critical standards appropriate only to 
realistic transcripts from everyday life 
and not to poetic drama. In short, Pro- 
fessor Lounsbury’s criticisms are only 
partly just and only partly true. And 
this is a pity, for otherwise his little 
book could be unqualifiedly recommend- 
ed as an excellent antidote for the gush 
of some Browning worshipers, which 
does more than any faults of his own to 
damage the poet’s reputation. Com- 
pounded in about equal parts of such 
gush and of sickly sentimentality is the 
big octavo in which the authoress who 
perpetrated a sketch of the life of Mrs. 
Browning several years ago now essays 
to present in extenso “the most exquisite 
romance of modern life.” In the pres- 
ence of such a sublimation criticism is 
superfluous. Why break a butterfly ona 
wheel? Miss Whiting boasts the friend- 
ship of Mr. Robert Barrett Browning, son 
of the poet, who aided in the select‘on of 
the family portraits used to illustrate her 
book, and she prints several hitherto un- 
published letters written by Browning in 
his later years to his friend, Mrs. Arthur 
Bronson, of Venice, who was a grand- 
daughter of the American poet, Joseph 
Rodman Drake. 
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Literary Notes 


.A most thin, disjointed story is May 
Stranathan’s The Huff Case (Badger; 75 
cents), dealing with a murder, and the event- 
ual freeing of the murderer. ‘The plot is ob- 
scure and the characters undecided. The au- 
thor might do well to study some textbook 
on narrative structure. 


....In the “Author's American and Colo- 
nial Edition” we have a reprint of Professor 
Edward Dowden's Shakspere: A_ Critical 
Study of His Mind and Art (Dutton; $1.50). 
Much has been written about Shakespeare 
since the learned Irishman first signed this 
sane and stimulating study, but the value of 
the book is not one whit diminished 


....From E. P. Dutton & Co. we have two 
of the neat thin little volumes of the “Temple 
Cyclopedic Primers.” One is by J. B. Old- 
ham on the art of the Renaissance and the 
other by J. I. Fowler, on Our Weather. They 
are both sufficiently illustrated for the pur- 
pose, and are good handbooks. As these are 
English books, that on meteorology illustrates 
British conditions, but the principles are the 
same for our longitude. 35 cents. 


.... Readers of Mary R. S. Andrews’s “The 
Perfect Tribute” will welcome her new Lincoln 
story, called The Counsel Assigned (Scrib- 
ner; 50 cents). While not so excellent as the 
previous tale, it bears the same sentimental 
touches. Showing the human side of Lin- 
coln’s character, in it, the lanky candidate 
for Congress defends against the charge of 
murder a boy whose mother had befriended 
him in earlier days. 


....When children grow up they desert the 
home and shift for themselves. Rupert 
Hughes's The Old West (Century; $1) tells 
of the mother and father who remain in a 
deserted house, while all their children carve 
their separate way elsewhere, meaning to 
write, meaning to send presents, yet always 
delayed. There is a charm in Mr. Hughes’s 
presentment of this domestic tale. There is 
springtime in it; there is also the scent of 
rosemary—an hour’s sentiment between violet 
covers. 


....Edna Ferber is the Chicago O. Henry. 
Her short stories called Buttered Side Down 
have the crispness of the genius named, the 
vividness, the nervousness. Her occasional 
fault was his only in a slight degree: a cer- 
tain consciousness that she is telling a story 
and indulgence in disillusionising references 
to the magazines and the tricks oi the trade. 
Yet she is always diverting and almost al- 
ways refreshing, (Stokes: $1.) 
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....Evidences of careful and minute obser- 
vation are found on every page of the modest 
volume entitled Things Seen in Northern 
India (Dutton; 75 cents), by T. L. Pennell, 
M.D. The well-chosen illustrations and de- 
tailed descriptions of the actual life of the 
people, the face of the country and modes of 
travel give the reader a vivid picture of a 
land with social customs as foreign to us as 
its ancient tongues, but slowly changing un- 
der the impulse of Western ideas. 


.... History as written by eye witnesses has 
always been held in suspicion, especially when 
dealing with the epoch of the Civil War. The 
Harpers have issued the true account of The 
Monitor and the Merrimac (50 cents), told 
by officers Worden and Green, U. S. N., and 
Engineer Ramsay, C. S. N. They took part 
in the famous battle, and their personal ex- 
periences are given. These accounts will not 
dispel the varied controversies regarding the 
famous engagement, but they will be of inter- 
est to many readers. 


....Leroy Scott has taken a woman law- 
yer as the heroine of his latest novel, The 
Counsel for the Defense (Doubleday; $1.20) 
—we might say, the hero of it, since there are 
no male characters worth mentioning in that 
capacity. There would certainly be no ques- 
tion of women’s fitness for the legal profes- 
sion it they were all like this one. Within 
a few months after her admission to the bar 
she secures the release of two innocent pris- 
oners; overthrows a political ring; exposes 
a water-works conspiracy; elects a mayor— 
and marries him. 


....In our issue of May 9 the wording of 
a sentence in the review of the volume on 
IVoodrow Wilson gave the mistaken impres- 
sion that Governor Wilson followed immedi- 
ately Dr. McCosh in the presidency of Prince- 
ton University. We had no intention of 
slighting the regime of Dr. Francis L. Pat- 
ton, who for fourteen years so graciously and 
ably filled the position made vacant by the 
resignation of Dr. McCosh in 1888. It is not 
ofien that a universitv can boast of two such 
active and vigorous ex-presidents as can 
Princeton today. 


....Miss Nora Archibald Smith 1s one of 
the foremost authorities on Kindergarten 
methods. Therefore her small handbook, The 
Home-made Kindergarten (Houghton; 75 
cents) will prove a boon to those particular 
mothers who are remote from city advantages 
—“on the rolling prairie, the far-off ranch, 
the rocky island; in the lonely lghthouse, 
the frontier settlement, the high-perched min- 
ing camp.” To such as these her practical 
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explanation of the Froebel gifts and occuza- 
tions will be of service, and to the believers 
in kindergarten training Miss Smith’s attitude 
will prove inspirational. 


....The story ot the tale, Love in a Mask, 
ascribed to Honoré de Balzac, is rather more 
interesting than the tale itself. We are in- 
formed that its manuscript was presented by 
the novelist to the Duchesse de Dino and by 
her preserved unpublished. It is now charged 
that the story is a plagiarism. We see no 
reason why Balzac should have stooped to 
plagiarize if nothing better than Love in a 
Mask was to be the result. An extravagant 
romance of a type long since outmoded, it 
deals with mysterious ladies, negro servants 
who place bandages over the eyes of the hero 
before admitting him to his lady’s presence, 
and all the paraphernalia of bastard Gothic- 
ism. (Rand, McNally; $1.) " 


....Many parents and Sunday school teach- 
ers will be glad to make extensive use of A 
Child’s Guide to the Bible (Baker & Taylor; 
$1.20), written by Dean George Hodges, of 
Cambridge. It is an admirable introduction 
to a first reading of the Scriptures, combining 
a knowledge of contemporary history and lit- 
erary characteristics with some elucidation 
of the various books, given in simple story 
form. It emphasizes modern views, and will 
make acceptable reading for many beyond the 
childhood age. But why and on what prin- 
ciple does Dean Hodges improve on the tra- 
ditional number of Biblical books, speaking 
repeatedly of sixty-seven? Where does the 
extra book come in, and if one extra, why 
not more? On page 138 Ahab is a misprint 
for Ahaz. 


....A vivid description of the Atlantic ice- 
field as seen on a recent ocean crossing is 
given in a letter written by the Breton poet, 
Anatole le Braz, on the very evening of the 
“Titanic” tragedy. M. le Braz was at the 
time a passenger aboard “La Provence” and 
was seated in the salon: 


“a delicious corner, truly French, with its Louis XV 


furniture of faded shades and its old-rose carpet. 
Outside, the siren sounds at intervals its lugubrious 
chant; which, in mythological times, fascinated the 
heart of mariners; it is changed since. We are cross- 
ing a bank of fog which doubtless repeats in the sky 
the bank of Newfoundland under water, whose ‘tail’ 
the captain just announced we were traversing. I give 
you this nautical metaphor for what it is worth. Up 
north there, two roving icebergs showed this after 
noon their profiles of floating cathedrals. One of them 
even had three spires: thus ‘raising one’ the Cath-dral 
of Chartres. It was very mysterious to see them 
against the distant polar sky.” 


M. le Braz is the author of “The Night of 
Fires,” a translation of which we discussed 
in last week’s INDEPENDENT. We mis-stated, 
however, the price of the American edition of 
the work, which is $1.60. 
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Pebbles 


TEACHER—-Haven't you studied your arith- 
metic lesson? x 

Scholar—No, ’m. I didn’t have no time to 
learn nothing but me grammar lesson.—School 
Sixty-two. 


“How well you are looking!” 

“Yes. I am a vegetarian.” 

“That settles it. I shall never eat 
again. How long have you been one?” 

“I begin to-morrow.”—Meggendorfer Blact- 
ter, 


meat 


A sma.t Norwegian lad presented himself 
before a Minnesota school teacher, who first 
asked him his name. 

“Pete Petersen,” he replied. 

“And how old are you?” the teacher asked 


next. " ; 
“IT do not know how old T bane,” said the 
lad. a 
“Well, when were you born?” continued 


the teacher. 
“IT not born at all; I got 
Metropolitan. 


stepmutter.”"— 


A C)MMERCIAL traveler at a railway station 
in one of our Southern towns included in his 
order for breakfast two boiled eggs. The 
old darkey who served him brought him three. 

“Uncle,” said the traveling man, “why in 
the world did you bring me three boiled 
eggs? I only ordered two.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the old darkey, bowing and 
smiling, “I know you did oraer two, sir, but 
I brought three, because | just naturally felt 
dat one of dem might fail you, sir.”—Harper’s 
Weekly. 


THE MUSE OF PARODY. 


To fairer muse the high-browed bard 
May lift a lilting song. 

But, Muse of Parody, dear pard, 
My heart for thee is strong; 

Let others twang the golden lyre, 
And hit the topmost C— 

The second-hand poetic fire 
Is good enough for me. 


Grim hours there are when nothing swims 
Into the rhymster’s ken— 

When frantic effort merely dims 
The thinking powers of men; 

‘Tis then the bard may turn unto 
Something that’s made a hit— 

“The Raven” is often made to do— 
And parodize a bit. 


“Maud Muller”—may she always wave 
With rake and deathless hay; 

Full many a poet may she save 
From losing job and ‘pay: 

And “Danny Deever” and the rest 
Qn whom so much depends, 

Long may they live among the blest— 
The parodist’s best friends! 


—Denver Republican. 
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Restriction of Immigration 


Ours is a big country, big in territory, 
big in arable land, big in available re- 
sources of every kind. It has very little 
sandy desert where people cannot live. 
It does support a hundred million peo- 
ple; it could support comfortably three 
or four times as many at least. There 
are vast spaces unoccupied, vast spaces 
only partially or imperfectly cultivated. 
Ours is a big country in population; but 
it might well be very much bigger, to the 
advantage of the country. We are proud 
of its bigness in land, river, lake, moun- 
tain and shore; and we are proud of its 
rapidly increasing population as proved 
by every census; and yet we are con- 
stantly talking and legislating as to how 
we can prevent our population becoming 
greater by immigration. Our-legislation 
is a curious inversion of our plain des- 
tiny and desire in that it shuts out immi- 
grants and restricts population and de- 
velopment. 

Of course, paupers and criminals 
should be excluded. They should stay 
where they are produced. They will not 
develop our country. But those who 
will develop our resources and strength 
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ought to be welcomed. That is a plain 
principle, but at present it is openly or 
covertly opposed on grounds that will 
not stand examination. In its extreme 
of narrow absurdity it appears in the 
policy urged and adopted in Australia, 
where, in the assumed interest of labor, 
it would discourage even white immi- 
gration. The one and only argument 
back of all these exclusion rules is, con- 
fest or unconfest, that a paucity of labor 
is desired by a class of laborers, so that 
they may secure larger wages by the 
resulting competition for it. There then 
follows for them an increased cost of 
living by the increased price of products, 
and the process goes on, more cost of 
living, more wages. 

The Dillingham bill now being consid- 
ered in Congress is another law intended 
to unify our laws for restricting popu- 
lation by immigration. The purpose we 
do not approve. We regard it as unwise 
in political economy, and ungenerous 
and indefensible morally. It is of the 
same ethical type as the action of the 
titled passengers on the lifeboat only 
half filled who were unwilling to try to 
save others that were struggling in the 
sea. Immigrants come here to improve 
their condition a great deal ; they are told 
they must not do it for fear we shall be 
crowded a little. 

Senator Dillingham’s able defense of 
the bill brings out some important ad- 
missions resulting from the very careful 
investigation of the conditions of immi- 
gration. It appears that immigrants as 
. body are choice people, the choice of 
their race, whatever that race may be. 
They have more than usual enterprise. 
They are of those who have ambition to 
improve their condition. They are 
strong and healthy young people. They 
are able and willing to work. It appears 
ferther that an illiteracy test does not 
shut out criminals; criminals generally 
can read. Immigrants are, on the whole. 
picked people. The children of immi- 
grants attend our public schools more 
faithfully than do the children of native 
parents. . Further, there is no effort on 
the part of foreign governments to 
dump their undesirable citizens on our 
shores. No evidence of that could be 
found. Indeed, European countries are 
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trying to pfevetit' emigration, while 
Japan refuses to give passports to labor- 
ers, as she wants them in Formosa and 
Korea. 

The Dillingham bill has been amended 
since first presented. We called atten- 
tion immediately to a provision in it 
which indirectly excluded Japanese 
laborers by excluding all who cannot be 
naturalized. That, which would have 
been very offensive to Japan has been 
eliminated. This is done, while retain- 
ing the clause which excludes Mongo- 
lians who cannot be naturalized, by mak- 
ing an exception of those otherwise ex- 
cluded by treaty or convention as to 
passports, etc., there being such an 
agreement with Japan. The Chinese re- 
main excluded, but there is a certain 
amelioration in the conditions which 
secure it. We do not believe in this pol- 
icy of exclusion. It is bad for us and 
ungenerous, and, indeed, inhuman, but 
the present bill makes matters no worse 
as to Mongolians. 

It does make matters worse as to 
Europeans. Here the main provision is, 
that those who cannot read are excluded. 
The argument given for this exclusion 
is not that the illiterate are not useful 
laborers, nor that they are more criminal, 
but that they take the unskilled fields of 
labor, and that these fields are over- 
crowded. Evidence of this is that the 
annual income of such laborers in the 
coal and steel industries, as compared 
with their daily wage, shows that there 
are considerable periods of non-employ- 
ment. It is not made clear that such 
cessation from work is due to the failure 
of work to do. We judge that those 
who are willing to work steadily can get 
work, and it would not be bad if those 
who are less faithful should be crowded 
into other less toilsome and less remu- 
nerative pursuits. The purpose of the bill 
is to exclude common laborers, such as 
work in mines or on railroads. It is 
further the aim to shut out those who do 
not desire to make their permanent home 
here, for nearly half of those who come 
go back to live. ‘If this is the case, one 
would think it would please these ene- 
mies of immigration. The young men 


come here, enrich the country more by 
their work than we are impoverished by 
the money we pay them, and which they 
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send or carry back to Italy or Hungary, 
and they do not remain to be further 
competitors in the labor market; and yet 
the bill tries to exclude these temporary 
creators of wealth. The policy and pur- 
pose are indefensible. 

Nevertheless, the bill will pass sub- 
stantially as it is. It makes a little im- 
provement in reference to Mongolian 
immigration, while maintaining exclu- 
sion; and it is decidedly worse than our 
present legislation in its exclusion of 
European immigrants. It is meant to 
placate that spirit which says: “We have 
the jobs and no one shall come in to 
share them; we want it all, and we want 
more.” It is the spirit which shuts out 
apprentices, which fears competition, 
which thinks ours is a small country, a 
country only big enough for those that 
are in it. It takes a false and meager 
view of our possibilities in the future. 
It thinks money taken out of the coun- 
try impoverishes us, no matter what 
products of labor it leaves behind. It is 
more afraid of illiterate fathers than it 
is gratified by their educated children. It 
looks in a near-sighted way very nar- 
rowly at the present and is blind to 
the future. It means well, but it acts 
without foresight or wisdom. 


a 
Princeton and Progress 


Last week Princeton Theological Sem. 
inary celebrated the centennial anniver- 
sary of its founding, and a notable cele- 
bration it was. More than five hundred 
church dignitaries, representatives of 
theological and other institutions of 
learning, teachers and alumni of Prince- 
ton, gathered to do honor to the school 
usade famous by such men as Archibald 
Alexander and Charles Hodge. The 
seminary was planned and established by 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, and, tho a dozen other theologi- 
cal schools have since sprung up to meet 
the growing demands of that great de- 
nomination, Princeton has outstripped 
them all in the number of her students, 
the fame of her teachers, the extent of 
her endowments and the favor of the 
General Assembly. One hundred years 
ago three students assembled for instruc- 
tion under a single professor; and last 
week a graduating cliss of more than 
















fifty received diplomas from a_ faculty 
numbering seventeen. In the interim 
nearly six thousand alumni have scat- 
tered thruout the world to becom: 
preachers of the gospel, leaders in edu- 
cation, and organizers of missionary an | 
philanthropic enterprises. These mate- 
rial signs of Princeton’s greatness have 
been fully equaled by her intellectual 
leadership and missionary enthusiasm. 
The names of Alexander, Hodge an 
Green add luster to the roll of nineteenth 
century theological scholars; and the 
zeal and devotion of her hundreds of 
missionaries have been as striking .as the 
earnestness and eloquence of her preach- 
ers. 

The past of Princeton is secure, but 
what of the future? A great history is 
an inspiration, but it lays corresponding 
responsibilities on those who inherit its 
greatness. lor a centurv Princeton has 
shown unswerving loyalty to the West- 
minster standards, and in the course of 
her apologetic she has produced some 
mighty defenders and exponents of the 
faith, but has she today a program and a 
vision that will set on fire the youthful 
heart and enlist the service of the keenest 
intellect? How will this venerable insti- 
tution use the stored energy of historical 
incentive and accumulated endowments 
which she holds in trust? Is her face to 
he toward the future, which bristles with 
unsolved but urgent problems, or toward 
the past, where lie the smoldering embers 
of burned-out controversies? It was no- 
ticeable that in the centennial addresses 
no recognition of present problems or 
hint of future prozress was anywhere 
given except by one speaker, who frankly 
acknowledged that he had ceased to be in 
harmony with Princeton’s theological 
past; but he was no less a man than Dr. 
Stewart, Moderator of the Established 
Church ef Scotland. It is a serious ques- 


tion whether the over-emphasis of former 


achievement and the efforts to keep vital 
a system no longer articulated with pres- 
ent needs are not obscuring the vision of 
those whose duty it is to guide the desti- 
nies of the seminary, and dissipating her 
tremendous resources for high and noble 
service to God and humanity into con- 
fused and petty struggles over names and 
forms and spoils. The shadow on the dial 
goes no more backward as in the days of 
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Hezekiah, and the issues of half a cen- 
tury ago will awaken no worthy response 
in the manhood of today. Our sons will 
no longer seriously battle over the de- 
crees of God or the exact definition of 
Scripture inspiration; but the burning 
questions of militarism and social ameli- 
oration, of democracy and_ property 
rights, of organized justice and the ethics 
of Jesus, of Christian miracles and the 
psychology of the soul, of poverty, sin 
and the kingdom of God—all these and 
many more of like nature are worthy 
subjects for the giant mind and heart of 
an Alexander, a Miller or a Hodge. Will 
Princeton assume the burdens of the fu- 
ture or drag the dead weight of an empty 
loyalty to the past? 
we 
Unrooted Humanity 


Ir seems that the race is now in the 
midst of another metamorphosis, similar 
to that of many thousand years ago, 
from the nomadic to the agricultural 
stage of civilization, but in the reverse 


direction. Mankind is becoming mobile 


once more. Cheap transportation and 
universal law have made it no longer 
necessary to remain in one place, either 
for the making of a living or the enjoy- 
ment of life. In fact, the rolling stone 
is likely to get the advantage of his 
moss-grown brother in more than mere 
polish, 

The modern nomad enjoys most of 
the privileges of civilization and largely 
escapes the burden of maintaining it. 
He evades taxation and the more 
onerous and equally obligatory contribu- 
tions that a community imposes upon its 
permanent constituents, such as _ sub- 
scriptions to church, charities and local 
enterprises. Many of our expatriates 
count the evasion of these unofficial tax 
levies as one of the most considerable 
of the savings they make by residing in 
Europe instead of in this country. The 
nomad also loses, it is true, his vote, but 
he regrets that, if at all, for sentimental 
rather than practical reasons, If he 
finds himself in an ill-governed locality, 
he has only to move on to one better 
ordered. This is vastly easier than to 
reform the government, as he would be 
obliged to do if he were rooted to the 
spot. The migratory portion of the 
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population has indeed come td have 
more influence upon government than 
the stationary. The inhabitants of a 
country town may patiently endure ty- 
phoid fever as one of the inevitable ills 
of humanity, but when they find that the 
summer visitors do not so regard it they 
bestir themselves to put a new filter into 
the waterworks. The cleaning of the 
streets of Naples, the suppress’on of the 
Apaches in Paris, the elimination of 
bubonic plague from San Francisco, the 
development of indigenous architecture 
and local crafts in a thousand villages, 
are due more to external stimulus than to 
native initiative. The tourist is often 
better cared for than the residents, and 
he receives at least as satisfactory legal 
protection from local courts wherever he 
may be. 

Formerly it was only the man of inde- 
pendent fortune and no particular cccu- 
pation who had the privilege of free 
migration, but now it is different. The 
middle class is still bound to the soil, 
but the serfs are freed. The land-own- 
ing farmer, the shopkeeper, the profes- 
sional man, cannot change his residence 
without loss, but the proletarian is be- 
coming as cosmopolitan as the plutocrat. 
The American gentleman of leisure may 
spend part of his year in Italy; so does 
the Italian laborer. The Slovak miner 
in Pennsylvania or Wyoming finds it 
cheaper to go back to his native land if 
he is out of work for a few months. 
The tide of human migration ebbs and 
flows across the Atlantic with an annual 
periodicity, and the coast countries of 
the Mediterranean are becoming one 
with Argentina and the United States. 
Such words as “Italian,” “Greek,” 
“Syrian,” etc., are becoming like “Jew” 
—racial, not geographical, terms. 

We Americans, bred from selected 
pioneer stock for successive generations, 
have always been of a roving d'sposition. 
And now there are doubtless some 
millions who have no settled habitation, 
who are at home wherever they may 
sleep. If they happen to have been 
raised in’ a country town, they may in- 
deed retain a sort of sentimental attach- 
ment for the place, and may show a 
curious disposition to return to it in the 
last days of life. But in the second 
generation affection for the ancestral 
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home becomes artificial and attenuated. 
To keep up a’permanent home in coun- 
try or city for occasional use is too ex- 
pensive and unprofitable a luxury for 
most. Building a house is giving a 
hostage to fortune. It is soon felt as a 
limitation of one’s freedom of move- 
ment. It puts a man more at the mercy 
of his employer. Women, traditionally 
supposed to have, like cats, an attach- 
ment to particular places, are showing in 
this, as they are in many other instances, 
that qualities assumed to be innately 
characteristic are in reality imposed 
upon them by necessity. The women, 
when circumstances permit, appear to be 
even fonder than the men of travel for 
travel’s sake. 

But we have no mind to blame the 
disposition in either sex. Mobility dis- 
tinguishes the higher forms of life from 
the lower. Minerals are inert. Plants 
are rooted. Animals are free, The 
clam shotild be a warning example to us, 
for in youth it swims about freely, but 
later in life settles down and grows a 
shell. Hence the common injunction, 
“Don’t be a clam!” Rather let us take 
as our models those adventurous weeds 
of the West which, when they reach a 
certain maturity, tear themselves loose 
from the ground and go gleefully bound- 
ing across the plains and soaring high 
into the air on the wings of the wind. 
Tt does our heart good to watch them 
enjoying their freedom like colts turned 
out to pasture. Man, having been en- 
dowed with legs instead of roots, 
thould use them. 

& 


President Hibben 


PRINCETON UNtversiry and Princeton 
Theological Seminary are two separate 
institutions in the same town, and they 
have separate boards of trustees. In no 
sense is the seminary a part of the uni- 
versity. The seminary is under strict 
Presbyterian control: the university is 
not. The seminarv maintains, as far as 
possible, the theological position of the 
Assemblv’s Shorter Catechism which it 
held under Charles Hodge, followed by 
other professors of the name: while the 
university is utterly different from what 
it was under President McLean. The 
closest relation between the two is found 
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in the fact that President Patton, of the 
university, subsequently became president 
of the seminary. 

We recall the university, or, tather, 
college, as it was on the day of Dr. 
McCosh’s inauguration. We printed the 
next week an article giving the impres- 
sion of the college made upon a visitor 
at the inauguration. It was not a favor- 
able one. To one who had been familiar 
with the New England colleges of forty 
years ago Princeton seemed almost hope- 
lessly belated and outclassed in its in- 
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struction and equipment. But the trus- 
tees had themselves learned that fact, and 
the magnificent Green bequest had made 
it possible to bring Dr. McCosh from Ire- 
land for the very purpose of rejuvenating 
the old college. Then followed gift 
after gift, fresh enterprise and new pride 
of the trustees, so that the old college 
would not be recognized in the new uni- 
versity. It has assumed the new name 
of university, altho it has remained little 
more than a college, until in. these latest 
years the postgraduate department has 
been planned with fresh money to erect 
the buildings. 
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Under Dr. McCosh great things were 
done for the university, and this advance 
continued under Dr. Patten and still fur- 
ther under Woodrow Wilson. Under 
him, who was not a Presbyterian cler- 
gyman, as had been every other presi- 
dent since Jonathan Edwards, the break 
with definite Presbyterianism seemed 
complete. The seminary might stand 
still or advance unwillingly, but the uni- 
versity would move forward. The evi- 
dence appeared to the scholarly world in 
the introduction of the preceptorial sys- 
tem, an entirely new thing in American 
education and an admirable provision. 
With no lack of money—for Princeton 
has been called a rich man’s college, and 
has resented the inference—and abund- 
ant enterprise on the part of its able 
trustees, Princeton has kept in public 
view and in the van of American schools 
of learning. 

The inauguration of President Hibben, 
one of the faculty of the institution, ends 
the somewhat sensational dispute about 
the graduate school, and the discussion 
about democracy in the student body, 
which resulted against President Wil- 
son’s urgency in the location of the grad- 
uate school at a distance from the college 
campus and the resignation of President 
Wilson to be made Governor of New 
Jersey and candidate for the Presidency 
of the United States. It is noticeable 
that at the inauguration only one of the 
two living ex-presidents, Dr. Patton, was 
present, while Governor Wilson found 
other engagements which prevented him 
from adding his congratulations, whether 
as Governor of the State or as President 
Hibben’s immediate predecessor. 

But if the Governor of the State was 
missed, the President and the Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States were there, and 
the representatives of all the leading uni- 
versities of the country; and the new 
president was royally welcomed by the 
alumni. The inaugural address pro- 
claimed the purpose of the university to 
develop manhood, assured the main- 
tenance of the preceptorial system as a 
guide to manhood, and the continued 
guidance of the student after he had past 
thru the two first years of his required 
college course and was ready to select 
his optional studies selected from or- 
dered groups and courses, and not left to 
be chosen miscellaneously, so as to se- 
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cure graduation with the minimum of 
labor. If there was nothing specially 
new in the inaugural address, it yet indi- 
cated the wise teacher who had absorbed 
the best results of modern instruction. 
We may be assured that, under such a 
president and such a progressive body of 
trustees and friends, Princeton Univer- 
sity will maintain the pace of progress it 
has held under McCosh, Patton and Wil- 
son, and will become a great university 
in fact, as it is in name, 


st 
The Situation in the Two Great 
Parties 


THE contest in the Republican party 
for the Presidential nomination is be- 
tween two men. 
and he asks for a second term, to which, 
in our judgment, he is entitled. The 
other was President for seven years and 
a half, and he wants the office again. 
Let us look at the situation, which is 
without precedent. If a voter believes 
what Mr. Taft and his supporters say, he 
must think not only that Mr. Roosevelt 
is unfit to be President, but also that his 
election would place our cherished na- 
tional institutions in danger. If, on the 
other hand, he believes the assertions of 
Mr. Roosevelt, he must hold that Mr. 
Taft is unfit for the office. 

The President, as now described and 
characterized by Mr. Roosevelt, has been 
the helpless or consenting tool of greedy 
bosses, stands for rule by an oligarchy, 
“approves and encourages fraud,” “rep- 
resents the crookedest kind of a crooked 
deal,” publishes statements which “he 
knows to be untrue,” takes a position 
which “cannat be reconciled with any 
standard of honorable conduct,” is an in- 
grate, and is “guilty of the grossest and 
most astouriding hypocrisy.” 

Mr. Taft, who began to reply after a 
considerable part of this indictment had 
been laid before the country, asserts that 
Mr. Roosevelt has deliberately and in- 
tentionally misrepresented him; that the 
ex-President favored certain Trusts 
while he was in office; that, if elected, he 
would seek to establish a “beneficial des- 
potism” ; that the movement for his nom- 
ination presents a real danger and a 
great crisis in the country’s history, be- 


One is now President, * 


. will not be a candidate. 
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cause it seeks a third term for one who 
has little regard for constitutional re- 
strictions. ‘lhe leading advocates of each 
of these men are even more emphatic 
in their public assertions. For example, 
Secretary Knox, who was a member of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s Cabinet, and whom the 
latter then called “a great Attorney Gen- 
eral,” says that the ex-President is a man 
‘prompted by whims,” a man of “imperi- 
ous ambitions,” of “vanities,” of “mys- 
terious antipathies,” whose “new nation- 
alism is as violent an assault upon the 
autonomy of the States as the new na- 
tionalism of 1861 was upon the integrity 
of the Union,” and “who would break 
the rule of his party and his country to 
gain the seat of his friend.” 

Now, the friends of both these men 
are earnestly loyal. Mr. Roosevelt’s sup- 
porters believe that the President is unfit 
for the office which he holds. Those 
who support Mr. Taft are not less firmly 
convinced of the unfitness of Mr. Roose- 
velt. If either of the two should be 
nominated, what course would the sup- 
porters of the unsuccessful one take? 
Would they vote for the nominee? 

The nomination of Mr. Taft may still 
be predicted with some confidence. His 
list of delegates is affected by many con, 
tests, several of which appear to have lit- 
tle or no justification. Recetit reports 
indicate that a large majority of the 
members of the national committee are 
in favor of his nomination. This com- 
mittee, which begins its sessions on June 
6, will prepare the temporary roll of del- . 
egates. 

There is no compromise candidate in 
sight, unless Justice Hughes may be 
called one. He asserts that he is not and 
So far as we 
can learn he would not depart from this 
position unless the supporters of both 
Mr. Taft and Mr. Roosevelt should ask 
him to head the ticket. It does not seem 
probable now that such an appeal to him 
will be made. We are not sure that he 
would be acceptable to all the friends of 
Mr. Roosevelt. He was appointed to the 
Supreme Court by Mr. Taft. He took 
part in making a memorable Trust de- 
cision, on account of which the court has 
been sharply criticised by Republicans 
who are called Progressive and who sup- 
port Mr. Roosevelt. The situation on 
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the Republican side in this preliminary 
canvass is an extraordinary one. 

There are difficulties on the Demo- 
cratic side, altho we do not see leading 
candidates bitterly attacking each other. 
(Mr. Bryan is not yet a candidate.) Of 
the four men most prominent in the race 
—Messrs. Clark, Wilson, Harmon and 
Underwood—Mr. Clark is the one who 
now leads. The nominee of the conven- 
tion must have a two-thirds vote. It 
must be conceded, we think, that Mr. 
Bryan and his friends in the party will 
control more than one-third of the votes 
to be-cast, and that for this reason no one 
4whom they vigorously oppose can be 
nominated. The vigor of Mr. Bryan’s 
opposition to Governor Harmon and Mr. 
‘Underwood has repeatedly been exhib- 
ited. It is continuously in evidence. The 
nomination of Speaker Clark is opposed 
by many Democrats, because they think 
his judgment is not always sound, and 
also ‘for the reason that, in their opinion, 
he would be weak in certain great States 
without which the party cannot carry the 
election. It is unfortunate, they say, that 
he publicly likened President Grover 


‘Cleveland to Judas Iscariot, and then 
begged Judas Iscariot’s pardon for hav- 


ing done so. Mr. Clark’s foremost sup- 
porter appears to be Mr. William Ran- 
dolph Hearst, who has foes in the party. 
Governor Wilson, having had no legisla- 
tive and but brief executive service, is 
practically an untried man in_ politics, 
being known mainly by his historical 
writings and his recent political ad- 
dresses. 

If neither of these gentlemen should 
be able to gain two-thirds of the 
convention, Mr. Bryan would be avail- 
able. But the action of the Democratic 
convention will depend in some measure 
upon that of the Republican convention, 
which will precede it. Mr. Bryan is on 
guard. As the candidate of his party in 
three elections he has a right so to act. 
If there should be a psychological mo- 
tment in-the course of a deadlock, when 
need of a harmonizer should be manifest, 
we presume that he would not decline to 
serve. And it is quite possible that he 
may do this with better prospects of suc- 
cess’ at the polls than he has ever had in 
the past. 
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The Meaning of Sore Throat 


Ir is usually considered that the cold 
weather is responsible for them and that 
cold air of itself represents a distinct 
danger. To be out on a windy day, to, 
sit in a draft, to get the feet wet, to sleep 
at night in a room that is colder than it 
ought to be, these are what our friends 
confide to us as the causes of their sore 
throats when they suffer from them. 
The whole question of the relation of 
cold to so-called “colds” and coughs and 
to the occurrence of various respiratory 
diseases has been revolutionized in recent 
years. We know now that wiile colds 
occur most frequently during the winter 
season they bear no definite relations to 
extremely cold weather. They are most 
frequent in damp, unsettled weather, 
more frequent in the temperate than in 
the frigid zone, occur rarely high up in 
mountains where the temperature is dry 
and cold, are seen oftener along the sea- 
shore and near lakes than in mountain 
regions, and nothing seems to be more 
curative of them than dry cold air. All 
this in combination with the experience 
that sufferers from tuberculosis are very 
much improved by being out in the air in 
mountain regions, often where the tem- 
perature is at zero or below, and with 
their windows open at night even during 
the winter time, have made physicians 
feel that coughs and “colds” must not be 
attributed simply to cold weather. 


This same thing is true of sore 
throats. . Probably the most striking’ evi- 
dence that We have had for this fact in 
recent years is the epidemic of septic sore 
throat, which occurred in the neighbor- 
hood of Boston last May and June, and 
the full report of which, from the clin- 
ical and pathological . standpoints, has 
been recently published. At the end of 
May and the beginning of June is not 
the time when we expect an epidemic of 
sore throat. Altogether about 1,500 
cases occurred near Boston at that time 
last year, however, beginning about May 
15. Of these twenty-seven were fatal 
and a very large number were followed 
by rather serious complications. Not 
long after the beginning of the epidemic 
it was noted that practically all the pa- 
tients were being served with the milk 
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of a certain large dairy. Further 
investigation made it very clear that this 
must surely be the cause of the infection. 
It is to the credit of that dairy company 
that they at once secured an expert to in- 
vestigate all the conditions and to report 
completely just what was the cause and 
what the predisposing conditions to the 
infection. This particular dairy company 
was one of the first to undertake thoro- 
ly the modern hygienic dairying and the 
occurrence only serves to emphasize how 
much of care and solicitude is needed to 
preserve milk from infection, and how 
even, with all that care accidents may 
happen, infections may take place, con- 
taminations may occur that will produce 
serious result. 

Such epidemics have never. been so 
thoroly studied in this country before, 
but have been traced rather frequently 
abroad. Experts in Great Britain particu- 
larly insist that there is not a single year, 
at least for the last fifteen during which 
there has not been an epidemic of sore 
throat due to the drinking of contami- 
nated milk. The symptoms observed 
over there are very like those noted in the 
Massachusetts epidemic. The appear- 
ance was something like an atypical scar- 
let fever. The tonsils and the lymphoid 
tissues of the fauces generally were at- 
tacked. The inflammatory symptoms 
were evidently due to the fact that this 
lymphoid tissue absorbed the infectious 
microorganisms so as to save them from 
doing worse damage perhaps in the lower 
digestive tract. Unfortunately the viru- 
lence of the microorganisms made it dif- 
ficult for the lymphatic tissues to dispose 
of them and the consequence was a se- 
ries of complications usually purulent in 
character and many of them quite severe. 
Some of the cervical glands suppurated, 
certain of the glands of the mouth be- 
came affected, the middle ear was at- 
tacked, and occasionally complications in 
connection with the lower digestive tract 
were noted. 

The fatal cases tell the story of the 
infection very well. In spite of what 
might be expected at first thought, the 
deaths did not occur most frequently 
among very young children, but on the 
contrary, arhong old adults. - There were 
only two deaths under the age of ten, 
one between ten and twenty, one be- 
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tween twenty and forty, ten between 
forty and sixty, and thirteen, almost half 
the total amount, among patients over 
sixty. The reason for this is not far to 
seek. Children are much more fre- 
quently given boiled milk than are adults 
and it was the weaklings among those 
who took milk unboiled that suffered 
more severely from the disease. On’ the 
Continent generally people are prone to 
be very much surprised to see Americans 
dr-nking raw milk. Most of them would 
as soon thnk of eating raw meat, There 
are many who think that the taste of raw 
milk is much better than after it has 
been boiled, but there used to be a great 
many in certain portions of Germany 
who thought that uncooked ham and un- 
cooked beef tasted ever so much better 
than the same meats after cooking. 
‘Lhey suffered from trichinosis and vari- 
ous forms of animal parasites until the 
German Government insisted on the 
most careful meat inspection. We have 


just two ways of being sure to avoid 
infection from milk, one by boiling it, 
the other by the most careful m‘lk in- 
spection or by the pasteurization method, 


which has just been enforced for all milk 
sold for consumption in New York City. 

It would be surprising to most people 
to think of an epidemic of sore throat 
being carried by food material, for it is 
usually supposed to be a respiratory dis- 
ease. Investigations with regard to the 
workmen who are employed in the sew- 
ers of London and Paris, and on the 
sewage farms of Berlin, led phys:cians 
to think of this mode of origin for sore 
throat many years ago. Ordinarily it 
would be presumed that those who work 
much in connection with sewage would, 
because of contamination of their hands 
and carelessness in various ways, suffer 
from gastro-intestinal diseases much 
more frequently than the general aver- 
age of the population. Carefully pre- 
pared statistics, however, show that, on 
the contrary, owing to the regulations 
insisted on for them as regards clean- 
liness, they suffer much less than the 
average of the population: from such 
affections. What they are prone to are 
particularly affections of the tonsils, the 
fauces and the back of the throat, More 
diphtheria occurs among them. - Various 
forms of putrid or septic sore throat are 
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seen that are rare among the general 
population. It is evident that in various 
ways some of the infectious material 
gets into their mouths, and the natural 
guardians of the body in the throat ab- 
sorb them in order to counteract their 
influence for ill and suffer as a conse- 
quence. Scouts and outposts usually 
have to bear the brunt of the action if 
there is an unexpected attack by the 
enemy in force. 

The recent epidemic, then, is an ex- 
cellent lesson in hygiene. It is not cold 
air, but infected air or infected material 
of some kind, and much oftener very 
probably food material than anything in 
the air that causes sore throat. Patients 
suffer from sore throat after having 
been in crowded cars rebreathing others’ 
air, or in crowded theaters or meeting 
places. Ordinarily, however, the physi- 
cian would like to know just what kind 
of material they have been eating or 
drinking, for this might throw some 
light on the etiology of their affection. 
If the Boston epidemic will serve to 
emphasize what is now so well recog- 
nized, that the best possible protective, 
as also the best possible remedy against 
affections of the sore throat is fresh cold 
air, night and day, it will not have been 
too costly. 

& 

Again and again has 
the proposition been 
made to lengthen the 
term of the President of the United 
States from four to six years, without 
right to re-election, but nothing has 
come of it. Now the effort of Mr. 
Roosevelt to prevent the re-election of 
Mr. Taft to a second term, and to secure 
a third term for himself, has called 
attention to the desirability of such an 
amendment to the Constitution, and Mr. 
Clayton, of Alabama, has presented such 
a resolution. We trust it will be adopt- 
ed by both Houses of Congress, and we 
believe it would find little difficulty in 
being adopted by the State legislatures. 
The present unhappy contest between 
the President and the ex-President 
offends public sentiment, if not decency 
also; and it calls for a remedy which 
will prevent such scandal in the future. 
At the best a Presidential election is a 
disturbing factor, and a six-year term 


To Lengthen the 
Presidential Term 
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would relieve the disturbance by half. 
Equally the knowledge that a President 
could enjoy but a single term would 
save him the indelicacy of suing for re- 
election, and would remove the possible 
danger which might come from some 
popular demagog at some future -time 
fixing himself on the nation as Diaz did 
in Mexico. It will be remembered that 
Jefferson, Madison and Andrew Jackson 
all urged a single six-year term, so that 
the proposition is nothing new. 
“& 
President Taft and the !t has been over 


Catholic Church and over again 
asserted as 


against President Taft that he has un- 
duly favored the Catholic Church, and 
especially it has been declared that he 
sent Major Butt to Rome as a special 
messenger for some purpose—it was not 
exactly clear what—but with the view 
of getting the Catholic vote. This last 
has been denied, but still has been be- 
lieved, and now the President makes a 
formal denial. He says that Major Butt 


went for his own pleasure solely, that he 
wished to be presented to the Pope, and 


that the President gave him a simple 
letter of introduction, nothing more. He 
then explains his suspension of the 
order of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs forbidding the wearing of reli- 


gious garb by teachers of Indian schools, 


because it was made without waiting for 
the decision on the question of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, and it was right 
that the matter should be carefully ex- 
amined into, as the order would remove 
over thirty teachers. The President de- 
clares that his desire has been to aid all 
useful religious work, “but to show par- 
tiality to none. It appears to us that 
both President Taft and President 
Roosevelt have been careful not to offend 
Catholic sensibilities, and to give the 
Catholic Church all they properly could 
of favor; but we should be very slow to 
believe that either of them has meant to 
do an injustice or to contravene the 
established principle of our Government, 
which separates Church and State. Mr. 
Taft did not send Major Butt to see the 
Pope; he did not send a wireless mes- 
sage of welcome to the new Apostolic 
Delegate; and he did not concern him- 
self with the silly question of Cardinal- 
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itial precedence. These denials are abso- 
lute and conclusive. 


Probably many 
The Mississippi Flood more people have 

been killed by the 
breaking of the levees on the Mississippi 
than died on the “Titanic,” but not so 
many people of distinction, and the con- 
ditions, altho terrible, were not so spec- 
tacular. The water that broke thru so 
disastrously is interstate water, and so 
comes under the purview of Congress 
under our Constitution. It is the busi- 
ness of the nation as well as of Louisiana 
to see to it that the levees are high and 
strong, and it was supposed, until this 
unprecedented flood, that protection had 
been amply provided by the Govern- 
ment. Now the levees will have to be 
repaired and strengthened, and built even 
higher. The levees are not just at the 
banks of the river, but sometimes miles 
back of the river bed. There would have 
been much more loss of life but for the 
precautions taken by those who must live 
within the region of possible overflow. 
There are marks set to indicate the hight 
of previous floods, and the houses are 
built on pillars, sometimes so high that 
a team can be driyen under the house, so 
that they are raised like the old lake 
dwellings. The river recedes rapidly, 
leaving a rich sediment, as in the Nile; 
and before the water is all gone the 
planters go over their plantations in rafts 
and pole about, dropping cotton seed, 
which in a’ few days springs up. Thus 
the flood is not wholly a calamity. 
& 
We fear we must ad- 
mit that the investiga- 
tion of the “Titanic” 
disaster made in this country appears to 
have been carried on along less impor- 
tant lines than in England. Senator 
Smith’s purpose seemed to be to learn 
why we did not get the news sooner 
from the ‘“‘Carpathia,” while the English 
commission is ‘seeking to learn why the 
ship went down, and why so many lost 
their lives. Of all the new facts brought 
out in London, the most astonishing is 
that after the captain had closed the 
watertight compartments the chief engi- 
neer ordered them opened, so that the 
men might reach the pumps. That four 
watertight bulkheads were left open, and 
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for aught we know but for this terrible 
blunder the vessel might have floated, at 
least for some hours until help should 
come. Why should not this have been 
learned in the investigation here when 
all the sailors were at hand to be exam- 
ined? We can hardly call this horrible 
disaster the act of God when the vessel 
was driven at full speed against an ice- 
berg in a known ice-field, and the boats 
were insufficient, and the sailors had re- 
ceived no drill, and the water-tight com- 
partments were opened wide. There were 
preventable blunders on every side. 
as 

Potash salts are attracting much 
attention in the United States 
just now, following the dispute 
between the German producers and the 
American consumers last year, which 
served to call attention to the fact that 
we are dependent upon Germany for our 
supply. As a result Congress has made 
appropriations for the conducting of a 
search for supplies of potash in America 
by both the Bureau of Soils of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the United 
States Geological Survey. The result- 
ing competition between the two bureaus 
to be the first to get results has been un- 
profitable. To date the drilling in the 
bed of ancient Lake Lahontan (near 
Fallon, Nevada) produced nothing, tho 
not yet completed. A deposit of alunite 
has been discovered near Marysvale, 


Potash 


_ Utah, but information as to how to pro- 


duce potash salts from alunite on a com- 
mercial scale is still absent. To the 
April number of Cassier’s Magazine, G. 
E. Mitchell, of the Geological Survey, 
contributes an article on the Leucite Hills 
of Wyoming, which contains nothing 
new. The Leucite Hills, in the Red 
Desert of south-central Wyoming, have 
been extensively studied and their char- 
acteristics are well known to geologists. 
The leucite-bearing rocks do indeed con- 
tain about 10 per cent. of potassium sub- 
oxid, but unfortunately, so far as chem- 
ical technology is at present developed, 
it is of no more value as a source of pot- 
ash salts than the alumina of clays is a 
source of aluminum. But the worst flash 
in the pan was the recent announcement 
of Survey officials that they had discov- 
ered a lake, containing 4,000,000 to 10,- 
000,000 tons of potassium suboxid in so- 
lution, in the northwestern part of San 
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Bernardino County, California, which 
would serve as a source of supply for the 
whole United States for thirty to fifty 
years to come. The facts of the matter 
are that, while the lake does contain pot- 
ash salts of an unknown but presumably 
large amount, it is completely held by 
patent or location by the California 
Trona Company, which had thoroly test- 
ed the deposits and discovered their na- 
ture some months before. The property 
is now held under mortgage by the For- 
eign Mine Development Company, 
backed by English capital, and negotia- 
tions had beenunder way for the sale of 
the property as a potash producer 
months before the Survey “discovered” it. 
As a matter of fact, the potash apparent- 
ly occurs in solution as potassium chlorid, 
associated with larger amounts of sodium 
chlorid and sodium carbonate, and it is 
open to grave doubt whether potash salts 
can here be produced at a profit. The 
profits of the German producers are 
large, and, as soon as any serious danger 
of losing the American market devel- 
oped, a cut in prices would sweep the 
infant American industry off its feet. 
s 

An effort to 
Delay in Church Union unite denomina- 

tions is always a 
difficult one, because a fighting minority 
can often delay the movement which the 
majority desire. For about a dozen years 
the Methodists, Presbyterians and Con- 
gregationalists of Canada have been de- 
vising union, and a satisfactory plan was 
presented by the committees in charge. 
At last it was presented for final adon- 
tion to the three denominations, The 
opposition in the Methodist Church was 
only 12 per cent., and 20 per cent. with 
the Congregationalists ; but when it came 
to a vote in the Presbyterian Church 
28!% per cent. of the elders voted against 
it, and of the members and adherents 
150,000 voted for unicn, and 65,000 op- 
posed it. Not only so, but a number of 
them threatened litigation and schism, 
so that it was concluded to be better to 
abandon the plan for the present. It is 
very much such a case as we had with 
the Congregationalists, Un‘ted Brethren 
and Methodist Protestants in this coun- 
trv a few years ago. The majority fa- 
vored the plan of union, but a compara- 
tively small majority among the Congre- 
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gationalists were frightened and hostile, 
afraid something awful—nobody knew 
what—-night happen if they ventured to 
trust their brethren of other names. In 
this Canadian case it is the fear of Wes- 
leyanism—which is Arminianism, which 
is Socinianism, which is Arianism, which 
is heresy and antichrist; therefore keep 
up the schism. What is needed is not 
so much to give these recalcitrants Chris- 
tian charity as it is common sense, and 
to teach the majority to go forward as 
did the Presbyterians of Scotland, and 
let the minority do their worst. 
& 

The Home Rule 
The Home Rule Bill bill has pst its 

second read ing, 
and been carried by a majority of 1o1 in 
an extraordinarily full House. That is 
a safe majority and assures its final pas- 
sage by the House of Commons two 
months hence. Then it will have to go 
to the House of Lords, where it is 
equally sure to be rejected. But that 
will not be the end of it. The Commons 
will then re-enact it, and after two years 
of struggle between the two Houses the 
bill will become a law without the ap- 
proval of the Lords. But that will re- 
quire that the present‘ Liberal Govern- 
ment be not overturned in the meantime 
and supplanted by a Unionist Parlia- 
ment. This we do not anticipate. The 
Liberals have a majority sufficient to 
hold their own against any attempt of 
defeat. Meanwhile Mr. Asquith’s Gov- 
ernment has in hand, simultaneously 
with the Home Rule bill, the bill to dis- 
establish the Church of England in 
Wales. This also is sure to pass, altho 
the Welsh bishops are making a loud 
complaint and protest. But what is the 
use? The Welsh people do not want the 
Established Church. Disestablishment 
has worked wonders for the Anglican 
Church in Treland, and there is no 
reasonable doubt that it would be in a 
much better position to seek the favor 
of the people of Wales if it stood out on 
even terms with Baptists and Wesleyans. 
While. these important political move- 
ments are going on, the Conservatives 
and their Unionist brethren who left 
Gladstone and the Whigs have buried 
their rusty hatchets in the Trish Channel. 
and are drinking out of the same loving 
cup, and call themselves National Union- 
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ists. It is noticeable that while Ulster 
on the Home Rule bill, and the Church 
papers on the disestablishment bill, are 
tearing passions to tatters, the English 
people as a whole show little interest, 
and refuse to get excited. Here is an 
augury of success. 

It is a splendid list of works accom- 
plished which President Taft recounts in 
his telegram to the voters of California, 
particularly calling attention to policies 
that interest them. He includes the 
Panama Pacific Exposition, conserva- 
tion, the increase of our _ interna- 
tional and Philippine trade, the Em- 
ployees’ Liability act, the complete regu- 
lation of interstate commerce, the Postal 
Savings Bank bill, the Mining Bureau 
bill, the Tariff Commission, the change 
from a $50,000,000 deficit to a $40,000,- 
000 surplus, the corporation tax, the 
Children’s Bureau bill, the peace treaties 
with England and France, emasculated 
thru the efforts of Mr. Roosevelt, the 
completing of the Panama Canal, the 
impartial enforcement of law against 
corporations and trusts, and, latest, the 
Workmen’s Compensation bill. The sim- 
ple list makes an effective appeal. 
a4 


It is not a bad plan organized by the 
Catholic Colonization Society of Chicago 
to establish central agencies in Europe 
for the purpose of directing Catholic im- 
migrants to settle in agricultural colonies 
where land can be obtained fram rail- 
roads or companies, and where each col- 
ony of five hundred or 30 will be sup- 
plied with a church and a school. In 
this way they will be more likely to be 
held to the Church than if they went to 
Argentina or any other Catholic coun- 
try of South America. It is claimed that 
most of the 500,000 Catholic immigrants 
every year are skilled agriculturists, and 
it is a great waste of labor that they here 
settle in cities and become day laborers. 

4 


The late decision of the Supreme 
Court of New Hampshire leaves the 
property of Mrs. Eddy to the First 
Church of Christ, Scientist, in Boston. 
It amounts to $2,000,000, and thus per- 
petuates the denomination in Boston, and 
very likely makes it not worth perpetu- 
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ating. A big property owned by a 
church, which provides for all expenses, 
is no advantage for real church purposes, 
but tends to selfishness and niggardli- 
ness. Nor is the financial power and 
consequent authority of the central 
church likely to tend to unity elsewhere. 
Already there are signs of division with 
resentment of control. 
& 

Did Lombroso leave an unpublished 
paper in which he says that all Ameri- 
cans are neurasthenics? So he is quoted: 

“Strenuous work and alcoholic stimulants 
have in thirty years caused every citizen of 
the United States to become a neurasthenic, 
and the same effects are being produced in 
the more civilized parts of Europe.” 

sut there is less alcohol per man drunk 
now than a generation ago, and it would 
be absurd to call the great bulk of the 
men one meets in business in our cities 
in any sense neurasthenic. 

& 

We do not see how the British court 
could have been more lenient than it was 
in sentencing Tom Mann to six months 
imprisonment without hard labor. His of- 
fense was in urging soldiers sent to quell 
violence at strikes to refuse to obey or- 
ders. That was inciting to mutiny in 
the interest of lawless anarchy. He says 
that to obey orders would be to shoot our 
brothers. Not unless the brothers were 
guilty of crime. 

a 

The action of the House of Representa- 
tives in refusing an appropriation to 
carry on the Court of Commerce really 
abolishes it after a year’s existence, be- 
cause some of its decisions do not please 
the majority. It is a very unfortunate 
action, and is aided by the attack on the 
personal probity of one of its judges. 

& 

Not a single vessel flying the stars 
and stripes entered the port of London 
last year. The disgrace of that fact rests 
on Congress, which refuses to allow 
American merchants to buy a ship where 
they can buy it cheapest and then carry 
the flag. 

& 

The School Board of 
have taken action to abolish all high 
school fraternities. We commend their 
excellent example to other cities. 


Philadelphia 
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New York’s Bond Sale 


The city of New York sold, last week, 
$65,000,000 of -fifty-year 414 per cent. 
bonds. This was the largest sale of the 
kind ever made by the municipality. 
Subscriptions for four ‘times the amount 
were received, from 372 bidders, and 265 
of these were successful. The average 
price paid by them was 100.747, which 
makes an income basis of 4.21 per cent. 
The average price paid at a sale of $60,- 
000,000 in January of last year was a lit- 
tle higher, 100.904. This time the ‘low- 
est successful bid was 100.579, while the 
highest was 102, but for only $500: A 
group composed of J. P. Morgan & Co., 
the First National Bank and the Na- 
tional City Bank bid 100.4907 for all or 
none, and got none. To Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co., on bids ranging from 100.252 to 
100.702, the award was $11,000,009. 
Harvey Fisk & Sons and A. B. Leach & 
Co. received $10,200,000, and $5,000,090 
went to the Guaranty Trust Company. 
Awards to savings banks amounted to 
about “$4,000,000. The interest rate on 
New York City bonds has risen in recent 
years from 3% to 4% per cent. Prior 
to 1905 the average income rate realized 
by buyers was less than 3% per cent. 
The average rate on first class securities 
of this kind has been rising all over the 
world. 

x 


May Crop Report 


Tue Government’s May crop report 
was not a favorable one. Winter wheat’s 
condition at the beginning of the month 
was only 79.7, against 86.1 one year ago 
and a ten years’ average of 85.2.- But 
the most depressing part of the report 
was that which showed that 6,469,000 
acres had been winter-killed and aban- 
doned. This is 20 per cent. of the area 
sown Jast fall, and the loss of these acres 
leaves only 25,744,000, the smallest win- 
ter wheat area since 1899. <A new rec- 
ord is made by this loss, for the largest 
in preceding years was 4,933,000 acres, 
in 1904. The States which suffer most, 
with the percentage abandoned in each, 


are as follows: Illinois, 53.5; Indiana, 


46.5; Ohio, 45.2; Michigan, 26. These 
States this year will produce 40,000,000 
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‘ bushels less than they nieéd for home 


consumption ; last year they had enough 
and 30,000,000 bushels to spare. . The 
crop of winter wheat indicated by the_re- 
port is 370,714,000: bushels; 430,656,000 
bushels were harvested in 1911. It is 
well known, of course, that the greater 
part of the winter-killed wheat is plowed 


under, and that other cereals, generally 


corn or oats, are planted in place of it. 
This reduces the farmers’ loss.. The re- 
port shows that rye is in fairly good con- 
dition, 87.5, against an average of 89.2. 
An exceptionally backward season is in- 
licated by the statement that on May 1 
only 52.8 per cent. of the spring plow- 
ing had been done, against 71 per-cent. 
last year and a ten year’s average of 67.6. 
And for spring planting the figures are 
48.9 per cent., against 60 per cent. in 
1911. This crop report had no percepti- 
ble effect upon general business, which 
continties to be in healthy condition :and 
characterized by reasonable conservatism. 

The Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association, at its spring 
meeting, last week, adopted resolutions 
pledging the association’s hearty support 
to projects and legislation for the promo- 
tion of farm development, and urging 
the passage by Congress of pending bills 
for field demonstration. In twenty- 
three States there are now Bankers’ Ag- 
ricultural Committees, and the Executive 
Council promises that there shall soon 
be such a committee in every other State. 


s 
New Home of the First National 
Bank of Philadelphia 


SINCE January 2, 1865, the First Na- 
tional Bank of Philadelphia has had its 
home at No. 315 Chestnut street. The 
old St. Louis Hotel formerly occupied 
the site. The bank was originally located 
on the southeast corner of Third and 
Chestnut streets. It enjoys the distinc- 
tion of being the first bank chartered un- 
der the national banking act of 1863. 
Each national bank has a charter number 
which the Comptroller of the Currency 
requires it to use upon its stationery. 
The lirst National Bank of Philadelphia 
uses No, I, as it has charter No. 1. This 
bank was also the first to issue national 

















FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF PHILADELPHIA 





General view of the interior 


currency and was appointed the first 
United States depositary. Its original 
capital was $150,000, increased four 
months later to $500,000, and in Janu- 
ary, 1864, to $1,000,000. In July, 1910, 
when the Merchants’ National Bank was 
merged, the capital was made $1,500,000. 
Among the charter stockholders were 
such well-known Philadelphians as A. J. 
Drexel, Jay Cooke, C. H. Clark and Ste- 
phen Caldwell. In the forty-nine years 
of the bank’s history there have been 
but four presidents—C. H. Clark served 
from 1863 to 1874; George Philler from 
1874 to 1904; Morton McMichael from 
January to March, 1904, and J. Tatnall 
Lea from 1904 to date. 

The original building was planned by 
John McArthur, Jr., who was the archi- 
tect for the United States Post Office 
Building in Philadelphia. The altera- 


tions and additions have been made un- 
der the supervision of John T. Windrim, 
the official architect for the Girard estate. 
The new building is recognized as one 
of the most complete banking plants in 





the United States. Altho an exclusive 
banking building, it is five floors in hight. 
The old granite front and original bank- 
ing room have been retained, but all 
modern conveniences added in the way 
of equipment, such as fireproof metal 
furniture, electric elevators, pneumatic 
tubes, vacuum cleaners, refrigerating 
plant, and modern heating and ventilat- 
ing systems, with locker rooms, lava- 
tories, and dining rooms for employees. 
The gray tones of the interior decora- 
tion increase the light in the banking 
room and harmonize agreeably with the 
mahogany woodwork and the Italian 
marble which has been used in the wain- 
scoting, railings and counters. 

The last statement issued by the bank 
gives its total resources as $30,908,448. 
The surplus and undivided profits are 
$1,620,950 and the deposits $26,787,501. 
The present officers are: J. Tatnall- Lea, 
president; Williami A. Law, first vice- 
president; Kenton Warne, second vice- 
president, and Thomas W. Andrew, 
cashier. 
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A Notable. Concession 


DuRING recent years there has been 
a decided tendency on the part of that 
factor in our civilization which is desig- 
mated, “public pohcy, away trom the 
custom once quite prevalent, of permuit- 
ting capital to use the system ot life 
insurance as a profit-making enterprise. 
The individual man who gives the sub- 
ject any consideration at all, does not 
know that a properly constituted and 
capably managed life insurance com- 
pany, once going, has no need of capital 
funds; and yet the mass of the popula- 
tion, in some inexplicable and mysterious 
way, is dumbly conscious of the fact. 
‘there was a time in the history of the 
business when it was not nearly so difh- 
cult as it is now to equip and start a 
company without capital, as our oldest 
and largest institutions evidénce. 

It is therefore gratifying to note from 
time to time the disposition evinced by 
a few of the most successful stock com- 
panies to reduce, as far as reason may 
require, the tax which the invested or 
accumulated capital levies on the policy- 


holders. Quite the most distinctive 
movement of this kind is that which the 
management of the Prudential Insur- 


ance Company of America, whose home 
office is at Newark, N. J., inaugurated 
several years ago for distributing among 
its policyholders some _ sixteen or 
eighteen millions of accumulated sur- 
plus, and which was vigorously con- 
tested in the New Jersey courts by a 
coterie of minority stockholders. The 
management éf the company very prop- 
erly contended that the stockholders had 
in the past received handsome returns 
on their invested capital ; that they would 
continue to receive a reasonable income 
on it in the future; and that, as the 
policyholders, by paying much more 
than adequate premiums, had made the 
splendid success the company had 
achieved possible, it was but just to them 
that the overplus should now revert to 
them.’ The litigation finally got to the 
Supreme Court of the State, which up- 
held the views exprest by the manage- 
ment. 

As the result of this decision, the 
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policyholders of the Prudential will get 
these millions of surplus, ‘which the 
management for several years past has 
stood ready voluntarily to surrender tc 
them—an action that becomes notable in 
the face of the fact that the policy con- 
tracts are of the non-participating kind, 
which means that they provide tor the 
payment of no dividends to policyholders 
at all. 
& 

Ir THE INDEPENDENT has frequently 
considered the problem of policy loans, 
that is because of the sinister impor- 
tance of the subject. Today, however, 
the right view is coming to be the gen- 
eral view: whether or not men will live 
up to it. The thirty-third annual report 
of the Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Philadelphia devotes- two 
paragraphs to this vital subject: z 

“When a man takes out a policy_of insur- 
ance he creates an estate of just that amount. 
The moment he places a loan against his pol- 
icy, that moment he takes a step backward. 
Unfortunately, ke is not the greatest sufferer. 
Often the transaction is unknown to the fam- 
ily until a death claim is entered, and it de- 
velops that the policy has been mortgaged. 

“The rule adopted by the Fidelity of ac- 
cepting instalments as low as five dollars has, 
we are glad to say, encouraged a number of 
policyholders to repay their loans, $70,968.39 
having been repaid in 1911” 


ms 


THe frame furniture plant of the 
Estey Manufacturing “Company, at 
Owosso, Mich., was blown down by a 
windstorm. The values were protected 
by $90,000 of fire insurance, but the pro- 
prietor had refused to carry windstorm 
insurance, and so his loss is heavy. 
About $50,000 of values were saved, and 
the insurance on the stock has been 
transferred to another location. Public 
meetings have been held to help out the 
concern by public subscriptions of new 
stock, One result should be to make 
Owosso and vicinity a fertile field for 
tornado insurance. 

a 

Tue United States headquarters of 
the General Accident Assurance Corpo- 
ration of Perth, Scotland, were removed 
from Philadelphia to New York on 
March 31. 
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Knowledge 
Leads to Success 


But the world’s knowledge is only 
for those who have a clear brain— 


quick to grasp and hold that knowledge. 





=| It is a recognized fact that brain- 
ad power depends largely upon how the 
| brain is fed. 





Grape-Nuts 








—made of wheat and barley, was de- 
vised and is scientifically prepared to sup- 

ly the certain elements, including the 
qe eS hosphate of Potash (grown in the grain), 
Fad es required by Nature for building and 
i maintaining the nerve and brain cells that 
make up Memory’s Storehouse. 














‘‘ There’s a Reason’’ 





Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U, S. A, 





Canadian Postum Cereal Company, Ltd. 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 
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REMOVAL OF THE GREAT WESTERN 0 Rt perry hinar eer pee Maemo 


First mort; loans of $200 and up which we cau re- 

RAILWAY OFFICES n gage x ough coal ave 

The New York offices of the Great Western Railway of gation. Please ask for Loan List No. 710. . 

England have recently been removed to 501 Fifth avenue, tificates of Depo . way veer —_ 
cornet of Forty-second street. The Great Western, serv- PERKINS "O. Lawrence 

ing as it does the ports of Plymouth, Fishguard, Liver- 

pool and Bristol, is naturally used by the larger part of 


Beene ea sae cer re UPON PRESENTATION 


The following dividends are announced: at the Office of 
International Silver Co., Coupons No. 27 of the 


First Mortgage Bonds, payable on and after THE MIDDLESEX BANKING COMPANY 


June 1. of Middletown, Conn. 


American Cotton Oil Co., semi-annual, pre- 


ferred, 3 per cent., payable June 1, DEBENTURES of Series E31, maturing October 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co., quarterly, preferred, bo 7. pea BE PAID at par with interest to the 

1% per cent., payable May 15; quarterly, com- cde tatoe ‘ 

mon, 1% per cent., payable June 20. 


Pratt & Whitney Co., quarterly, preferred, 14 

per cent., payable May 15. PROVIDE FOR YOUR FAMILY 
— ie . " i/ great majority of men ve families or 
B.S cneg <A) CER, EG OME, other dependents who would be exposed to hard- 
chip and suffering by the lovs of the bread wiuner. 
Prudence dictates that such men should Inse no 
time in applying for a life insurance contract 
Canadian Pacific Ry. Co., quarterly, common, guaranteeing the continuance of their income, in 
2% per cent., payable June 20. whole or in part, in the event of premature death 
Union Pacific RR. Co., quarterly, common, By the payment of an annual premium of $279.64 
$2.50 per share, payable July 1. (reduced by dividends) a man 40 years of age can 
spn! ; . provide for the payment to his family a monthly 
‘ income of $50, for a period of 20 years. For full 

A Shetland Pony saranam a Sees particulars write to 
Sheusure to calliren ll the your “round == HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
al other investment of same wen Geo. E. Ide, President 


Get .a colt to raise, or buy a mature 256 Broadway New York 
well trained pony. Costs very little to 
keepthem. We guarantee satisfaction. 
Send for Sales List, 
Stanley C. Dunning, 
Putnam Ave., idge, ” 
Refer to Harvard Trust Company, Cambridge 











General Chemical Co., common, 14 per cent., 
payable June 1. 











The Best of All 
Of all the schemes which prudence and foresight 
: , have devised to make certain that the material things 
DIV-A-LET DIVISION BY LETTERS which men have gathered during their life time shall 


PRICE 50 CENTS be preserved for the use of their families after their 





a - a hy. = 7 ote count Mental arith- death, nothing approaches sound life insurance, and in 
0} e pha ap’ © parties or for indi- ‘a ’ > 
vidual amusement, Just the thing for conval ion aa all life insurance nothing can excel the policies of the 


sbut-ins.’ AIL, Originator and Publisher, 141 | METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, which 


Second Avenue, Newark, N. J. surely and to the very uttermost provide for the preser- 


vation of the home. Metropolitan policies absolutely 
and unequivocally guarantee every undertaking on the 
part of the company; they tell their whole story on 
their face, leave nothing to the imagination, borrow 
' TANKS F CEMENT nothing from hope. In a word, they require definite 
Y LOW BLO a rosy rec F conditions and make definite promises in dollars and 


Buit . a FARM EMENT ILC cents. 


Alcohol for Boys? Go to Your Doctor 


_ Ask your doctor how often he prescribes an alcoholic stim- 
 ulant for children. He will probably say, “Very, very 
rarely.” Ask him how often he prescribes a tonic for 
them. He will probably answer, “Very, very frequently.” 
Then ask him about Ayer’s non-alcoholic Sarsaparilla as 
a tonic for the young, —_ . . Saree 





























THE INDEPENDENT 


The Continental Insurance Company 


Fire Companies Building 





80 Maiden Lane New York City 





HENRY EVANS, President 





A wise agent makes his strongest company 
his leader. That company is certain 
to be the Continental. 














INCORPORATED 1851 


Berkshire Life Insurance Co. a ie nn _ 


P IT T S F I E L D ’ M A S S 3s Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 


Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pe able in Europe 
and Oriental Countries. 

W. D. WYMAN, President Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 

7 . was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and 
I li hich d 1 part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, was 
ts policies, which are issued at Ow used, with consent of the stockholders, by the At- 
rates, contain many liberal privi- lantic Mutual Insurance Company and repaid with 
leges. a bonus and interest at the expiration of two years. 


fame During its existence the company 
Correspondence invited. has insured property to the 


value of $25,625,288,114.00 
. Received premiums thereon to the 
W. S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies ceived p Se Se 
Paid losses during. that period.. 137,525,816.95 
Issued certificates of profits to 
dealers 87,544,160.00 


NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. we there = been re- initia 


Leaving outstanding at present 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. WE sbeebs vconecréneessues 7:405,660.00 


Interest i on certificates 
Statement January 1, 1912. amounts to 


21,703,538.85 
Capital Stock ’ $1,000,000.00 
Reserve for Re-Insurance ‘7,212,863.55 13,465,923 62 
Reserve for Outstanding Losses 544,600.66 The profits of the company revert to the assured 
Reserve for Taxes, etc 150,000.00 and are divided annually upon the premiums ter- 
Reserve for Ssenticqnat Liabilities 300,000.00 minated during the year, thereby reducing the cost 
NET SURPLU seeeee 2,630,276.06 of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued sub- 
$11,837,740.27 ject to dividends of interest until ordered to be 
JAMES NICHOLS, "Piecident redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 

A. SMITH, Vice-President f S. Eaves, Feeatent, 
Gi . TRYON, Secretar ORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-President, 
. LAYTON, Asst. Zecectery WALTER Woop Parsons, 2d Vice-President, 
T. MAX WEL Asst. Secretary Cwartes E. Fay, 3d Vice-President, 
q LANGDON, Asst. Secretary ~~ H. jouss Stewanr, ath Vice-President. 
FRED S. JAMES & CO. Agents, ons William St., N.Y. G. Stanton Frovp-Jones, Secretary. 
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safety. 


$500, $1000. 








THE FUNCTION OF MONEY 


Whether you accumulate surplus money from your business or have something left from your 
imcome, your funds should be so invested as to earn the highest rate of interest compatible with 


An excellent opportunity for income is offered in the 6% Mortgage Bonds of the New 
York Real Estate Security Company, offered at par (100) and interest, in denominations $100, 
Every known element of risk is eliminated in them. 
pr ing real estate on Manhattan Island, New York City, which steadily enhances in value. 
Interest paid semi-annually, January and July. Bonds tax exempt in New York State. 


Write for Circular 49. 


NEW YORK REAL ESTATE SECURITY 


42 BROADWAY, 3 33 
CAPITAL STOCK, 


The security is high-class, 


co. 


NEW YORK CITY 


$3,950,000 








REAL ESTATE LOANS 


Safest, Most Promising and Profitable 


[ y) 
° Daring the Past 30 Years no Client - 


lovestment on the Market To-day 
has Lost a Dollar. 
BEVERLY H. BONFOEY 
Send for Booklet I. UNIONVILLE, MO. 





Security Convenience Privacy 


THE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 
NATIONAL PARK BANK 
214 BROADWAY 
Offer Exceptional Facilities for the Safe-Keeping of Securities. 
Boxes of all Sizes and Prices. 


Large, light and airy rooms for the use and convenience 
of customers. ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH BANK. 


NILES-BEMENT-POND COMPANY. 

New York, May 8th, 1912. 
The Board of Directors of NILES-BEMENT-POND COM- 
PANY has this day declared the regular quarterly dividend 
of ONE and ONE-HALF PER CENT. upon the O©COM- 

MON STOCK of the Company, payable June 20th, 1912. 
The transfer books will close at 3 o’clock in the after- 
noon of June 12th, 1912, and will reopen at 10 o’clock in 

the forenoon ef June 21st, 1912. 
CHARLES L. CORNELL, Treasurer. 





NILES-BEMENT-POND COMPANY. 

New York, May 8th, 1912. 
The Board of Directors of NILES-BEMENT-POND COM- 
PANY has this day declared the regular quarterly dividend 
of ONE and ONE-HALF PER CENT. upon the PRE- 
FERRED STOCK of the Company, payable May 15th, 1912. 
The transfer books will close at 3 o’clock in the after- 
noon of May 10th, 1912, and will reopen at 10 o’clock in 

the forenoon of May 16th, 1912. 
CHARLES L. CORNELL, Treasurer. 





PRATT & WHITNEY COMPANY. 


New York, May 8th, 1912. 
The Board of Directors of PRATT & WHITNEY COM- 
PANY has thir day declared the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of ONF and ONE-HALF PER CENT. upon the PRE- 
FERRED STOCK of the Company, payable May 15th, 1912. 
The transfer books will close at 3 o’clock in the after- 
noon of May 10th, 1912, and will reopen at 10 o’clock in 

the forenoon of May 16th, 1912. 
CHARLES L. CORNELL, Treasurer. 





THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS of the American Cotton 
OW Company on May 7, 1912, declared a semi-annual Divi- 
dend of Three per cent. upon the Preferred Stock of the 
Company, payable June 1, 1912, at the Banking House of 
Winslow, Lanier & Co., 59 Cedar Street, New York City. 

The Preferred Stock Transfer Books of the Company will 
he closed on May 16, 1912, at 3 P. M., and will remain 
closed until June 3, 1912, at 10 A. M. 

JUSTUS E. RALPH, Secretary. 








THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 
DIVIDEND No. 64. ~ 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors, held today, 
a dividend of two and one-half per cent. on the Common 
Stock for the quarter ended 31st March last, being at the 
rate of seven per cent. per annum from revenue and 
three per cent. per annum from interest on the proceeds 
of. land sales and from other extraneous assets, was de- 
clared, payable on 29th June next to shareholdcrs of 
record at'1 P. M. on ist June next. 

By order of the Board. 

W. R. BAKER, Secretary. 


Montreal, May 6th, 1912. 





OFFICE OF 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY 


Meriden, Conn., May 15, 1912. 
Coupons No, 27, of the First Mortgage Bonds of this 
company, due June 1, 1912, will be paid on and after that 
date on presertation at the American Exchange National 
Bank, 128 Broadway, New York City. 
GEORGE M. CURTIS, Treasurer, 








UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD CO, 


A Quarterly Dividend of 
$2.50 per Share on the Common Stock 


of this Company has this day been declared pay- 
able at the Treasurer’s office, 165 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y., on July 1, 1912, to stockholders 
of record at 12.00 Noon, Saturday, June 1, 1912, 
The stock transfer books will not be closed for 
the payment of this dividend. 

All orders for mailing dividend cheques were 
destroyed in the Equitable Building fire on Jan. 
9, 1912. Stockholders who have not already 
done so are requested to apply to the undersigned 
for blank order forms and return them as prompt- 
ly as possible, properly filled in, dated and signed. 
Cheques for dividends will not be mailed without 
written instructions by letter or on the Company’s 




















forms. 


FREDERIC V. S. CROSBY, Treasurer. 
New York, N. Y., May 9, 1912. 





